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From the British Quarterly Review. 
A Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion. 

By Txeopore Parker. 8vo, pp. 380. Lon- 

don : Chapman. 

To describe the present age as one of great 
physical or mental activity would be only to re- 
peat one of the commonplaces of the times. As 
little novelty would there be in an attempt to show 
that, notwithstanding its drawbacks, there are ad- 
vantages, of many kinds, which of necessity result 
from this activity. It is more to our present 
purpose to observe, that the operation of this rest- 
less and intense kind of life is not found to be in 
the main favorable as regards the religion incul- 
cated in the New Testament. Its general effect, 
both on the Continent and in this country, has 
been to cause men to postpone the question of 
religion altogether, as a most subtile and trouble- 
some affair; or else to dispose them to substitute 
a vague religiousness, half poetical, half philosoph- 
ical, or half we know not what, in place of that 
more definite and authoritative faith which was of | 
some value in the eyes of their fathers. That. 
religion may give little trouble, it is made to be 
so persona! as to cease to be relative, or so misty 
as to cease to be worthy of pursuit. Like a bas- 
tard charity, it not only begins but ends with the 
individual; and isolation comes so far into the 
place of fellowship, personal bias into the place 
of an external authority, that every man claims 
to be a religion to himself, a priesthood to him- 
self, a church—in fact, all things to himself. 

It is only natural, however, that such a ten- 
dency in the public mind should call forth priests 
and preachers of the kind felt to be adapted to it. 
The hour must have its men. The demand will 
create the supply. The new race of prophets, 
accordingly, who have tendered their services in 
obedience to this call, are not few. Some of them 
are much too frothy and mystical to do great harm 
to any one. Others are men of some earnestness 
and power—too much so, at least, to allow of its 
being safe that their doings should be wholly dis- 
regarded. 

The effect of the labors of this latter class is 
twofold. They do much to strengthen the nega- 
tive tendencies of society at large on this subject, 
and thus to prevent the accession of devout believ- 
ers to the Church from that quarter. They do 
much, moreover, to weaken all spiritual conviction, 
and to diffuse an unsettled and vagrant cast of 
thinking and feeling within the Church itself. 
Many of our pious and simple-minded people, who 
are much more at home in deploring evils than in 
detecting the causes of them, are not a little be- 
wildered and distressed by these appearances. 
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come asa blow struck in the dark. The effects 
of the impulsive foree at work are manifest 
enough ; but of the force itself, they see nothing 
—know nothing. The relations, however, of 
cause and effect in this case are strictly natural. 
The state of religion has always been powerfully 
affected by the state of society. The action be- 
tween the world and the Church has ever been 
reciprocal. Even the supernatural is by no means 
independent of the natural. The action of the 
human is strong even upon what is in its nature 
divine. The plant is hardly more dependent on 
the nature of the soil and atmosphere for the kind 
of growth which it is to realize, than is religion 
on the temperament and circumstances of com- 
munities for its particular developments. A state 
of society deeply charged with religious indiffer- 
ence may call forth in some minds the reaction 
of religious bigotry ; but it will do much, also, 
towards conforming the creed of others to its own 
flexible standard, reducing their feeling, by slow 
degrees, to the same level of coldness and barren- 
ness. The mist is dense and cold, and there is 
no keeping its chilling force from the heart of the 
traveller. The pestilence is so strong without, 
that nothing can prevent its penetrating within the 
walls of the citadel itself. We have enough, as- 
suredly, in the facts which come out broadly before 
us every day, to warrant the conclusion, that the 
religious convictions of men in our time are not, 
for the most part, in a healthy state. Almost 
everywhere we meet with either weakness or ex- 
cess in this respect—a weakness that can hardly 
be said to include anything of a real spiritual life, 
or an excess in which religion seems lost in fa- 
naticism. The former shows us what the scep- 
ticism of the world may do, when it insinuates 
itself into the Church; and the latter shows us 
what the restless and destructive passions of the 
world may do when allowed to extend their in- 
fections to the same enclosure. No doubt, the 
modern Church embraces many better elements 
than these, but these elements are so obvious and 
so pervading as to demand grave attention from 
those who should be watchers in Israel. 

Now, if these aspects of society, so little favor- 
able to anything truly Christian, are to be amended, 
it is not enough that we should scowl upon them. 
To denounce these subtle tendencies in harsh lan- 
guage will avail little. The thing needed is, that 
they should be analyzed, exposed, and resisted, 
with weapons of theirown order. We pretend nos 
that our received theological systems are infallible. 
We admit that, in many respects, they may need 
softening and amending, and that one effect of the 
controversy now in process may be to bring to 
them such amendment. But the obvious tendency 
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of the onset now made is, not so much to reform 
as to annihilate—not so much to give us a purer 
Christianity, as to practise a fraud upon us, by 
giving the name and place of Christianity to ceftain 
elements of a purely natural religion. 

Our examination of the work at the head of this 
article will supply abundant proof on this point. 
Mr. Theodore Parker describes himself as ‘* Min- 
ister of the Second Church in Roxbury, Mass.” 
We have been informed that the Unitarian body 
of Massachusetts have refused to recognize Mr. 
Parker as being, in any honest sense, a Christian 
minister. Our present business, however, is not 
with Mr. Parker's position as a man, but simply 
with his works as an author, These, we may 
presume, have done, and are stil] doing, their work 
of evil in America. We know that they are read 
considerably, and with mischievous effect, among 
ourselves. 

Beside the volume entitled, a ‘* Discourse of 
Matters pertaining to Religion,’ Mr. Parker has 
published a volume of ‘* Miscellaneous Writings,”’ 
consisting mostly of papers designed to further the 
influence of his own strongly marked opinions on 
questions of religion and theology. The ‘“ Dis- 
course’ extends to nearly four hundred losely 
printed pages, and is divided into five ‘* Books,”’ 
under the following titles :—‘‘ I. Of Religion in 
General ; or, a Discourse on the Religious Senti- 
ment and its Manifestations.—II. The Relation 
of the Religious Sentiment to God; or, a Dis- 
covrse of Inspiration.—IIIl. The Relation of the 
Religious Sentiment to Jesus of Nazareth ; or, a 
Discourse of Christianity.—1V. The Relation of 
the Religious Sentiment to the greatest of Books ; 
or, a Discourse of the Bible-—V. The Relation 
of the Religious Sentiment to the greatest of 
Human Institutions; or, a Discourse of the 
Church.” The chief papers in the ‘* Miscellane- 
ous Writings’’ bear, as we have intimated, on sub- 
jects of the same complexion, and we may quote 
frem both volumes in our attempt to determine the 
tendency and value of Mr. Parker’s speculations. 


1. The Sryze of Mr. Parker is effective of its 
kind. The kind, however, is not natural—it is 
highly artificial ; it is, throughout, of the intense 
east. The ordinary and the extraordinary are 
given in the same tone ; everything comes to you 
_in the same weighty and emphatic diction. Chan- 
ning had shis fault; but, in him, the monotony is 
less felt, inasmuch as his manner is more easy. 
He s7caks to you in one cadence, but that cadence 
is nearer the average that obtains in communica- 
tions between men of cultivated minds, whereas 
Mr. /arker’s tune is always set to a very high and 
loud key-note. His manner seems to suggest that 
he has a strong suspicion that his auditory is dis- 
posed to go to sleep, and that everything depends 
on his making it felt that he is himself wide 
awake. This uneasy feeling gives a sharp, an- 
_ gular, and startling effect to his whole manner. 

Our own notion of a good style is, that it should 
resemble good talking, or good oral communica- 
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tion, in all the grades of such communication from 
the lowest to the highest. This conception em- 
braces everything, from the most familiar chit- 
chat to the loftiest peal of oratorical thunder. 
Whatever is felt by any intelligent man to be 
varied and natural as heard, must be so felt as 
read ; and whatever is monotonous as written, 
must be so felt, in a great degree, as spoken. It 
is a great mistake, we think, to suppose that a 
style which you do not hear well, is a style that 
would read well. If well spoken, it should be 
more effective as spoken than read. In speaking, 
you may give to your style the advantage of a 
good elocution ; in writing, the only way to com- 
pensate for that loss is to give to your composition 
a greater amount of variety and vivacity. Good 
reading is speaking from a book, and good writ- 
ing is the same. There are some preachers who 
express themselves naturally enough in all the 
common intercourses of life, but who begin to sing 
the moment they begin to preach. There are 
some authors, also, whose conversation is most 
natural, whose language and manner show a flex- 
ibility adapted to all the varieties of emotion, 
from “* grave to gay, from lively to severe,’’ but 
who no sooner begin to write, than a spel] seems 
to come over them, and you see them swell on 
and on, in a stiff rhetorical fashion, as if moving 
to the tune of the ‘‘ Duke of York’s March.” 
With these persons, to sit down to write is like 
dressing fur a dinner party. Everything now is 
to be conventional. The good man is now haunted 
by that spectre—the dignity of authorship, and in 
striving towards that dignity, loses all hold upon 
nature. He casts the great and little in the same 
mould, straining everything he says up to the same 
degree of tension—all of which is about as natural 
as that one’s manner should be the same when 
bidding a neighbor good morning, and when tell- 
ing him his house is on fire. 

Mr. Parker’s style is overspread with fault of 
this kind, and we refer to it in these decisive 
terms, because it is not his fault only, but one 
which has become, in a great measure, a vice of 
the age. It is a tendency toward a swollen, 
elephantine sort of display, which is allowed to 
pass, in many quarters, for a great deal more than 
it is worth ; and into the imitation of which not a 
few of our young men are in danger of being se- 
duced. It seems to be thought that our age is 
one in which the steam must alWays be kept at 
high pressure—one in which no man must hope 
to get attention to his wisdom, except as he shall 
appear to have become breathless in his earnest- 
ness to communicate it. The quiet, calm, pithy 
sentences, in which many of our old writers gave 
expression to their rich inner nature, are distrusted. 
Men dare not confide in such a method, high and 
noble as it was. Such profound sayings may have 
been well enough as addressed to the recluse, and 
such a manner of putting them for'h may have 
done for people of leisurely taste, but the modern 
world has nothing of the recluse or the leisurely 
in it. If you would become its teacher, you must 
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become striking. Your manner must be hurried 

and feverish, like its own, compressing great wis- 

dom—or, rather, seeming to do so—within very 
narrow limits, and assuming it as certain that men 
may become wise now-a-days by intuition, rather | 
than by labor. Our French neighbors have been | 
our preceptors in this kind of taste, and it will be | 
well if the French superficiality, and something | 
worse, be not the result. For ourselves, we must 
confess, that the older we become, the less disposed 
are we to commit ourselves implicitly to the guid- 
ance of any man in whose style the rhetorician is 
very prominent. The passion to be very showy | 
in this way is hardly compatible with a sincere 
love of truth. The man who would teach with 
accuracy must sometimes risk the charge of dul- 
ness. 

Single passages from Mr. Parker's writings, 
like single passages from Gibbon’s history, may 
seem to challenge praise rather than censure, as 
being remarkable for the terseness of their diction 
and the compression of their meaning. But it 
must be remembered, our complaint of Mr. Par- 
ker’s style is not that it is all fault, but that it is 
faulty because at best it is strongly pervaded by 
mannerism ; because this mannerism is of that 
dogmatic and rhetorical kind which is more favor- 
able to declamation than to calm and satisfactory 
discussion ; and because a mannerism of any kind, 
so constantly recurring as in the pages of our 
author, must be wearisome. ‘l'ake the following 
paragraph, which is the second that has met our | 
eye on now opening the book, as an example ; 


Arts have their patron divinity. Phebus-A pollo 
inspires the poet and artist ; the muses—daughters 
of Mercury and Jove—fire the bosom from their 
golden urn of truth; Thor, Ares, Mars, have 
power in war; a sober virgin-goddess directs the 
useful arts of life ; adeity presides over agriculture, 
the labors of the staith, the shepherd, the weaver, 
and each art in life. He defends men engaged in 
these concerns. Every nation, city, or family, has 
its favorite god—a Zeus, Athena, Juno, Odin, Baal, 
Jehovah, Osiris, or Meikartha, who is supposed to 
be partial to the nation which is his *‘* chosen 
people.’’ Now, perhaps, no nation ever believed 
in many separate, independent, absolute deities. 
All the gods are not of equal might. One is king 
of all, the God of gods, who holds the others with 
an iron sway. Sometimes he is the All-Father, 
sometimes the All-Fate, which, in some ages, 
seems to be made a substitute for the one true God. 
Kach nation trusts that its own god is greater than 
the gods of all other nations; or, in time of war, 
seeks to seduce the hostile gods by sacrifice, prom- 
ise of temples and ceremonies, a pilgrimage, or a 
vow. Thus the Romans invoked the gods of their 
enemy to come out of the beleaguered city and join 
with them, the conquerors of the world. The gods | 
were to be had ata bargain. Jacob drives a trade | 
with Elohim ; the god receives a human service as 
adequate return for his own divine service. The 


promise of each is only “for value received.”’— 
Discourse, p. 51. 


Now, no one will deny that a man who writes 
thus must be a man of some power. Our com- 





plaint is that the power should be so artificial in 
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its action, the art in it being so bad that you see it 
at every step. But we are not sure that this 
facility in chopping up thought into the smallest 
possible quantities is a desirable one, nor that 
minds are likely to be healthy which must receive 
their daily food in these homeopathic apportion-. 
ments, or not at all. The mechanical process by 
which this is done being once mastered, to repeat 
it to any extent can hardly be difficult. But let 
any man read a hundred pages, in which every 
paragraph comes upon him in this precise manner, 
like a volley of grape-shot—every new sentence 
evincing a new striving towards condensation, 
point, or antithesis—and the transition from a 
style betraying such a ceaseless solicitude to strike 
and astonish, to such prose as we find in Cowper 
and Southey, must be felt, we think, as no small 
relief. If those authors do not aim at so much 
nervous energy as Mr. Parker, it is because they 
did not regard man’s nerves as destined to be al- 
ways thus upon the stretch; and if they abound 
less in the voleanic, it is because our God-ordained 
existence upon earth did not present itself to them 
as abounding in such explosions. In nature, such 
actions of fire and storm are the exceptions, not 
the rule. We repeat, this intense style is one of 
the vices of our age ; and we find it almost as dif- 
ficult to expect pure truth from a writer who is 
deeply fascinated with it, as to expect sobriety 
from a drunkard. It may be good in its own 
place, but Mr. Parker has it in all places. Were 
our author a traflicker, the notices in his window 
would not be of the tame sort—‘ Selling off,’ 
** Reduced Prices,’ ‘‘ Prime Cost’’—the words 
would be—** Tremendous Sacrifice!’’ ‘* Giving 
away !’’—letters and notes of admiration being 
proportionately large. 

iJ. Our business, however, is not so much with 
the style of Mr. Parker’s writings as with their 
substance and spirit. Their substance, we think 
we shall be able to show, is, to a great extent, 
fallacious, and their spirit, we regret to say, is 
not a little intolerant. Of course, we have the 
usual professions of liberalism, and the usual de- 
nunciations against persecution—especially perse- 
cution for the sake of opinion. But our readers 
can hardly need to be reminded that it is not con- 
fined to the magistrate to be a persecutor. Per- 
secution by the magistrate, or by the magistrate 
at the bidding of the priest, is only a particular 
mode of carrying out that common spirit of injus- 
tice and malevolence which the word persecution 
implies. The man who is unjust towards the 
opinions of his neighbor, and, above all, who is 
unjust towards the interest of his neighbor be- 
cause of his opinions, is a persecutor. The ma- 
lignant spirit is the same, whether the form in 
which it gets vent be seen in the heretic whose 
flesh is consuming at the stake, or in certain sleek 
and wily doings by which damage is made to fall 
on the reputation or social station of an antagonist. 
In our age, the more prevalent form of persecu- 
tion is naturally of this indirect description. 
Among ourselves, the spirit and circumstances of 
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the times are found to be stronger than the temper 
of the intolerant, and limit the effects of that tem- 
per to such injuries as man may inflict on man 
without the intervention of state power. But often 
it would seem as though the bitter waters of intol- 
erance were rushing on with double impetuosity 
in the open or covert ways still left to them, as 
the consequence of being shut out from so many 
of their old channels. One has known men, who, 
while thundering their anathemas against persecu- 
tion, have been themselves persecutors in their 
turn with all the constancy of habit. The man 
of another thinking has been accounted, and for 
this reason, as an enemy, not in avowal, but in 
fact ; and it has been quietly assumed, that fidelity 
to the supposed truth which that man rejects, 
must demand that nothing shall be done which 
might in any way serve his reputation, however 
honest the doing of it might be, but that every- 
thing shall be done that may be done with expe- 
diency and safety to detract from his influence. 
Often may you see that it has been deemed really 
better that the truth itself should go unserved than 
that an opponent should become entitled to com- 
fnendation in defending it. ‘The men who shine 
in these amiabilities are sometimes haughty priests 
in long robes; and sometimes your great liberty 
folk, who have a special horror of all such people 
and such gear. 

Mr. Parker may not go quite so far in this re- 
spect as some gentlemen of our acquaintance, but 
he is nevertheless an adept in securing ends of this 
nature after the approved modern fashion. Noth- 
ing can exceed the scorn with which he depicts 
the alleged imbecilities of the orthodox, or the 
loathing with which he lays bare the fraudulence, 
cowardice, selfishness—monstrosities of all kinds, 
said to be chargeable on these persons. Not to 
think so lightly concerning the authority of Scrip- 
ture as our author, is to suffer the penalty of being 
turned into the street by his hand, labelled to all 
beholders as a “‘ fool ;’’ not to be as little depend- 
ent, moreover, as Mr. Parker himself on the sacred 
Scriptures for religious doctrine, is to be exposed, 
after the same manner, with the word * knave ”’ 
in the place of fool. Hindoos, Buddhists, Mo- 
hammedans, savages in all grades, may err to any 
extent about the objects of their worship, and be- 
come base and atrocious to any extent in their 
worship itself, and all be a natural and venial 
affair ;—but woe to the man who, while calling 
himself a Christian, shall fail to see with Mr. 
Parker that the authority of our supposed revela- 
tion is naught, and that the doctrines commonly 
said to be taught there are manifestly false. Such 
men, it would seem, are the culprits whom all 
should agree to execrate, exercising pity—large 
pity—towards the rest. Such men we are told, 
have no mission to our age, except to exemplify, 
in these later times, the living image of the Phar- 
isee of a former time. It is thus our author 
writes on this topic : 


The Pharisee is resolved, God willing, or God 





not willing, to keep up the form, so he would fet 
into a false position were he to dare to think. His 
thought might not agree with the form, and since he 
loves the dream of his fathers better than God's truth, 
he forbids all progress in the form. So he begins 
by not preaching what he believes, and so on comes 
to preach what he believes not. ‘These are the men 
who boast they have Abraham to their father; yet, 
as it has been said, they come of quite a different 
stock, which also is ancient and of great renown. 

The Pharisee’s faith is in the letter, not in the 
spirit. Doubt, in his presence, that the Book of 
Chronicles and the Book of Kings are not perfectly 
inspired and infallibly true, on those very points 
where they are exactly opposite ; doubt that the infi- 
nite God inspired David to denounce his enemies, 
Peter to slay Ananias, Paul to predict events which 
never came to pass, and Matthew and Luke, John 
and Mark, to make Aisforical statements which can 
never be reconciled, and he sets you down as an infi- 
del, though you keep all the commandments from 
7 youth up, lack nothing, and live as John and 

aul prayed they might live. With him the un- 
pardonable sin is to doubt that ecclesiastical doctrine 
to be true which reason revolts at, and conscience 
and faith spurn off with loathing. With him the 
Jews are more than the human race. The Bible is 
his master, not his friend. He would not that you 
should take its poems as its authors took them ; nor 
its narratives for what they are worth, as you take 
others. He will not allow you to accept the life 
of Christianity ; but you must have its letter also, 
of which Paul and Jesus said not aword. If you 
would drink the water of life, you must take likewise 
the mud it has been filtered through, and drink out 
of an orthodox urn. You must shut up reason, 
conscience, and common sense, when you come to 
those books, which above all others came out of 
this triple fountain. ‘To those books he limits di- 
vine inspiration, and, in his modesty, has looked so 
deep into the councils of God, that he knows the 
hive coal of inspiration has touched no lips but the 
Jewish. No; nornevershall. Does the Pharisee 
do this from true reverence for the word of God, 
which was in the beginning, which is life, and 
which lighteth every man that coiaeth into the 
world? Let others judge. But there is a blind- 
ness of the heart, to which the fabled darkness of 
Egypt was noon-day light. That is not the worst 
scepticism which, with the Sadducee, denies both 
angel and resurrection, but that which denies man 
the right to think, to doubt, to conclude; which 
hopes for no light save from the ashes of the past, 
and would hide God’s truth from the world with the 
flap of its long robe.—Miscellaneous Writings, 
pp. 172, 173. 


So soft spoken is our modern prophet when 
bearing witness against his neighbor. The italics 
in this extract are our own; they are given as 
indicating the tone of dogmatism with which the 
most doubtful questions are settled by our author ; 
and the summary and exaggerated style in which all 
the virtues are allotted to the side of his own course 
of thinking, and all the vices to the side of the 
men who do not speculate after that same manner. 
Nothing, it would seem, can be more easy than to 
suppose that all the good qualities of our nature 
have contributed to make a man a deist ; while noth- 
ing can be more difficult than to suppose than any 
such influence can have had anything to do with 
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sustaining modern orthodoxy. We might occupy 
many pages in exposing the assumption, misrepre- 
sentation, and irjustice contained in this single 
extract, and the same might be done with nearly 
every second paragraph in the works of this most 
declamatory writer. Of course we do not deny 
that evils of the kind thus denounced more or less 
exist ; but for a man to write in a fashion which, 
if it has any meaning, must be in effect to say 
that all men who receive the Scriptures after the 
manner which has been hitherto common among 
Christians, and not after the manner which until 
recently has been peculiar to professed deists, 
must be men who do so under the influence of the 
mob of despicable vices here imputed to them, is 
to give us libellous invective, in place of the dis- 
crimination and candor to be expected from a man 
engaged in the discussion of such themes. Mr. 
Parker complains of the hard names which ortho- 
dox religionists sometimes apply to men like him- 
self—but is it for him to cast a stone of this sori? 
Has he not given us ample proof that there may 
be fanaticism in the assault upon orthodoxy, as 
truly as in the defence of it—that the man who 
believes little, may be quite as well skilled in the 
use of the odium theologicum as the man who be- 
lieves much ? 

In this identification of particular opinions with 
particular forms of spiritual wickedness, so con- 
spicuous in the writings of Mr. Parker, we find 
the root of all persecution. What inquisitor ever 
sent his victim to the stake because of his being 
religious? His known opinions are construed as 
proofs of his special depravity. So has it ever 
been with our sceptics who have become persecu- 
tors. Persecute religion !—you see them excited 
to expressions of sanctimonious amazement by the 
thought. No!—what they wish to suppress is not 
religion, but an absurd and mischievous fanaticism 
called by that name. Every man will see the ex- 
pediency of this course. The ill name must be 
given before the hanging begins. For our part, 
from what we see in such writings as Mr. Parker's 
and in the conduct of such rationalists on the 
continent as have had the power to persecute, we 
must confess we should be scarcely more hopeful 
of religious liberty under the sway of scepticism, 
than under that of superstition. If the latter 
would be eager to suppress religion as heresy, the 
former, we fear, would be no less intent on sup- 
pressing itasa nuisance. Take the following asa 
specimen of the candor which men who venture to 
think that Christianity does really include some- 
thing supernatural have to lay their account with at 
almost every step from the hands of Mr. Parker :— 


Men ask of this system, (Supernaturalism,) 
‘* How do you know there is in man nothing but 
the product of sensation, or miraculous tradition ; 
that man cannot approach God except by miracle ; 
that these mediators received truth miraculously, 
taught all truth, nothing but the truth; that you 
have their words, pure and unmixed, in your 
Scriptures ; that God has no further revelation to 
make?’’ The answer is—‘* We find it convenient 








to assume all this, and accordingly have banished 
reason from the premises, for she asked troublesome 
questions. We condescend to no proof of the facts ; 
you must take our word for that.’’ ‘Thus the main 
doctrines of the theory rest on assumptions—on no 
facts.— Discourses, p. 157. 


The italics in this passage are marked by the 
author. We need not attempt to expose the 
ribald injustice—injustice to the extent of gross 
caricature, which is crowded into this short space. 
But it is proper to say that we could fill many 
pages with extracts of the same description. 

III. But it is time we should come to the mat- 
ter of religion, in Mr. Parker’s view of it. Our 
author is a resolute disciple of what he calls 
** absolute religion,’’ by which we are to under- 
stand those simplest elements of merely natural 
religion which are supposed to underlie all the 
local and temporary systems of religion the world 
has ever seen. The sentiment, the feeling which 
disposes all men to become, in some sense, relig- 
ious, is described as imperishable, and the exercise 
of this feeling towards its object, whatever that ob- 
ject may be, is accounted as religion. In the judg- 
ment of Mr. Parker, Christianity itself, as taught 
by Christ, consists of nothing more or Jess than 
the fundamental and unchanging principles of the 
religion called ‘‘ absolute.’’ This is said to be its 
glory—the pledge of its immortality. Whatever 
may have become connected with it of another kind 
is the work of man, and, like all man’s works, will 
be subject to change, while the nature of man 
himself, and real Christianity as founded upon it, 
will be ever the same. Jesus taught Christianity 
because it is all this: itis not all this because he 
taught it. In this view, all religions are more or 
less true, but Christianity is the most true—that 
is, all other religions are more or less natural, 
but Christianity is the most natural. God is in 
all truth and in all goodness. In this sense— 
but only in this sense—he was eminently in Jesus. 
Religion being reduced to these simple moral ele- 
ments, to the truth of which the moral] conscious- 
ness in man is supposed to furnish the strongest 
possible response and confirmation, all need of 
special intervention, miracles, or revelation in the 
ordinary sense, is superseded, and, as a conse- 
quence, the conclusion is, that nothing thus extraor- 
dinary has ever happened. God was no more in 
the history of the Hebrews than in the history 
of the Egyptians, except as the former can be 
shown to have been in possession of more moral 
or religious truth than the Jatter. The following 
passage gives the substance of the theory, which 
the author presents in all sorts of lights, in the 
course of his declamatory march. 


In passing judgments on different religious states, 
we are never to forget that there is no monopoly 
of religion by any nation or age. Religion itself 
is one and the same. He that worships truly, by 
whatever form, worships the Only God: He hears 
the prayer, whether called Brama, Jehovah, Pan, 
or Lord, or called by no name at all. Each people 
has its prophets and its saints ; and many a swarthy 
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Indian, who bowed down to wood and stone—many 
a grim-faced Calmuck, who worshipped the great 
God of storms—many a Grecian peasant, who did 
homage to Phebus-Apollo, when the sun rose 
or went down—yes, many a savage, his hands 
smeared all over with human sacrifice, shall come 
from the east and the west, and sit down in the 
kingdom of God with Moses and Zoroaster, with 
Socrates and Jesus; while men who called daily 
on the only living God, who paid their tribute and 
bowed at the name of Christ, shall be cast out, 
because they did no more.— Discourse, p. 83. 


Now we hold, as firmly as Mr. Parker, that 
men will be ‘ judged by what they have, and not 
by what is withheld ;’’ but, from his general view 
of religion, we dissent most emphatically, and 
from not a little in the strain of speculation by 
which he has arrived at this view. The process 
of reasoning which has conducted him to these 
results may be indicated in three or four proposi- 
tions, each of which we shall briefly examine, 
and in the order which their nature suggests. 

IV. It is laid down in Mr. Parker’s scheme 
of argument, that a written revelation from the 
past to the present—in the Christian sense of the 
term revelation—is not possiste. This is the 
ground taken, not only by our author, but by a 
large school of speculators whom he may be said 
to represent. It is maintained, that there is a 
necessary inadequacy and insecurity in such a 
mode of communication, considered as the means 
of transmitting pure and definite thought from 
ages far remote to men of a later time. No 
presentation of truth can have come to us from 
the past, which, through the necessary uncertain- 
ties of language, will not be*much less trustworthy 
than the power of discerning it which each man 
possesses in his own mand. 

It is worthy of observation, however, that this 
alleged insecurity of language as the vehicle of 
ideas is quite a modern discovery. It is a new 
light, confined to this department of criticism, 
and which remained to be introduced by the 
sceptics of the present century. The fact of its 
recent origin is enough to justify suspicion as to 
its soundness. The principles relating to some 
portions of physical science are so little settled as 
to admit of something new every day, but it is 
not so with the principles of literary criticism. 
The men of two thousand years ago were as 
capable of judging in regard to the functions of 
language, as the men of our own day, and we 
know how they judged. 

Nor is this all ; it has not only been common 
to the men of all past time to regard the litera- 
ture of bygone times as adequate to transmit the 
ideas of those times to their own; it is a fact 
that the men now in our view are themselves firm 
believers in this old doctrine in the case of all histo- 
ries save one—the exception being to the province 
of history when appealed to in support of a divine 
revelation. The writings of Mr. Parker are as 
much historical as theological. He appeals to the 
facts of history, and his historical illustrations, 
come up in every page ; and nothing can be further 
from his manner than any sign of suspicion as to 





the general trustworthiness of his historical guides. 
Nor does he restrict his faith in the past to the 
great facts, or to the mere facts of that past ;— 
he manifestly believes that the doctrines, the ideas 
of men, in those times, in the departments of the 
most subtle speculation, have come down to us in 
a state to be fully credited. He never doubts that 
we have the means of judging with certainty con- 
cerning the ideas of Plato or Aristotle, of Socrates 
or Confucius. Why, then, should not the channel 
of conveyance which is admitted to have been 
safe as regards the ideas of philosophers, be ad- 
mitted as equally safe as regards the ideas of 
prophets or apostles ! 

Furthermore, our sceptic never fails to give us 
proof that he has the greatest imaginable confi- 
dence in the veracity of history in all cases in 
which it may be cited as against the validity of 
the scripture history. A Greek historian becomes 
as an oracle of truthfulness if he may be quoted 
against a Hebrew prophet, and even the hiero- 
glyphies of the Egyptians become clear, and the 
chronology of the Chinese certain, when the ob- 
ject is to impeach the explicitness or the accuracy 
of our sacred records. 

Our sceptic, moreover, believes most unhesi- 
tatingly in the statements of the Scriptures them- 
selves, whenever those statements are of a nature 
to seem to involve contradiction, and to require 
that the sacred writers should be put out of court 
on the ground of inconsistency. Nor can any- 
thing, it would seem, be more entitled to confi- 
dence, as a vehicle of thought, than the language 
of our sacred books, so long as that language is 
restricted to an expression of the sentiments of 
natural religion only—nothing, we are often told, 
can be more truthful in itself, or more historically 
just than such passages. 

All these circumstances put together force us 
to the conclusion that our opponents must have 
brought a strong sinister bias with them to these 
inquiries. 

It may be said, in reply, that these gentlemen 
do not deny’the general truthfulness of the sacred 
Scriptures; that they merely claim the right to 
judge concerning the historical credibility of those 
documents, as they would in the case of ordinary 
writings admitted to be of merely human origin ; 
and that, as the result, they find, along with many 
conspicuous signs of truthfulness, an amount of 
imperfection and discrepancy which render any- 
thing beyond a partial submission to their authori- 
ty impossible. But our complaint is, that these 
gentlemen do not estimate the credibility of the 
Christian Seriptures as they estimate the credibil- 
ity of other writings which have descended to us 
from the same antiquity. The evidence admitted 
as abundantly conclusive in the latter case, has no 
such weight attached to it inthe former. Admit- 
ting some apparent, or, if you please, for the sake 
of argument, real discrepancies in the sacred writ- 
ings, it can never be made to appear that these 
are such as to affect the general integrity of these 
histories, and still less the general substance of 
the doctrines set forth in them. Who has ever 
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questioned the historical claims, or the doctrinal 
substance of the writings of Plato or Aristotle, as 
Mr. Parker and his coadjutors have questioned 
both the history and contents of the New Testa- 
ment? Our author, for example, can get rid of 
all the miracles of the Gospels and the Acts at 
one swoop, and then makes so odd a use of the 
shreds and patches, without beginnings or end- 
ings, that are left to him, as to find in Jesus and 
Paul the prophets of a merely natural religion— 
the apostles of a refined deism, in which the 
spiritual wants of our own philosophical theists 
have been beautifully anticipated! Could we 
regard this as the style in which historical author- 
ities should be dealt with, we must confess that 





we should ourselves attach very little value to 
them for any purpose. Could we, moreover, | 
bring ourselves to think that the doctrine of Jesus | 
and Paul was really such as Mr. Parker repre-| 
sents, we should ourselves become converts forth- 
with to the new opinion, that language can never 
be an adequate medium for conveying the ideas 
of one age to the mind of another. The mis- 
chief in this case would be, that, believing thus | 
much, we should feel compelled to believe a great 
deal more. We should not only feel obliged to 
give up all faith in history, but, distrusting the 
power of language to this extent as employed by 
the ancients, we should be obliged to distrust it as| 
employed by the moderns—in the Times newspa- 
per no less than in Cicero—at church on Sundays | 
no less than in the Epistle to the Romans. 

We scarcely need say that the case of men who| 
take this ground must have become somewhat des- | 
perate. To reduce the authority of the New Tes- 
tament to their own standard, they leave no author- 
ity to history; and to mould the doctrine of the) 
New Testament into conformity with their own 
dogmas, they leave no certainty to language. As 
Mr. Parker would say in the like case, to escape 
from a subjection to the truth, they take refuge in 
the Ultima Thule of absurdity. But the grotesque 
inconsistency of the hypothesis of which this ab- 
surdity forms a part, will be further conspicuous if 
we glance at the next proposition, in the series of 
assumptions on which it rests. 

V. It is alleged, then, that supposing a written 
revelation from the remote past to the present to ex- 
ist, it must be COMPARATIVELY VALUELEsS. This 
notion comes in part from the assumption, that the 
contents of any supposed revelation must have re- 
spect to the principles of natural religion, and to 
nothing more. ‘‘ There is no difference but of 
words,’ says Mr. Parker, ‘‘ between revealed and 
natural religion, for all natural religion is revealed 
in us, or it could not be felt, and all revealed reli- 
gion is natural, or it would be of no use.”’"—p. 33. 
But to write thus is to juggle with language, not to 
use it honestly. Of course, what is revealed to 
man is meant to be of use to him; and to this end 
it must be “ natural’’—that is, it must be so far 
adapted to his nature that his natural powers may 
readily comprehend it, and apply it to its proper 








uses. In this sense, all revealed truth must be nat- 





ural; but this is not the sense in which the term 
‘* natural’’ is used by our author. The idea intended 
to be conveyed is, that all religious truth must be 
natural in the sense of being truth which the nat- 
ural capacities of man might discover. It must 
not only be such as he may apprehend when made 
known, but such as he may attain to the knowledge 
of without any supernatural aid. The capacity to 
receive natural truth when revealed, is thus con- 
founded with the capacity to rise, by the force of 
reason, to the highest degree of knowledge that 
can be supposed possible to us even through the 
intervention of a revelation. The two things in 
this case are among the most distinct imaginable ; 
but Mr. Parker is not alone in overlooking this 
distinction. It is the fault of his whole brother- 
hood, and a large portion of their scepticism may 
be traced to this blunder. 

Assuredly there are facits—facts embodying 
truths having respect to other natures than our 
own, and to other states of existence than ours— 
with which we could never become acquainted by 
means of our present faculties, but which these 
faculties may nevertheless be competent to receive 
as reasonable, when presented as matters of a reve- 
lation. That the soul will exist in separateness 
from the body, that it is indestructible in its na- 
ture, and that it is destined to live forever, are 
points we may regard as taking with them more 
or less probable evidence, but our present powers 
do not enable us to see these points as facts or as 
demonstrated truths. Now it must be sheer per- 
verseness to pretend, that what we do not see as cer- 
tainties in these respects, cannot be seen as certainty 
by any nature separate from our own; and if we 
once suppose that what is not certainty to us may 
be certainty elsewhere, we can readily understand 
how the announcing, the revealing of the fact of 
such certainty might become expedient, and how 
the reception of such a revelation in aid of our 
own unsteady convictions might be felt to be 
altogether reasonable, and highly advantageous. 
In this view, we can account such a revelation 
possible, even probable, though its contents should 
be restricted to the principles of natural religion 
only, inasmuch as we can conceive of such a reve- 
lation as giving to those principles much greater 
clearness and certainty. 

But if this may be the case with regard to facts 
which embody the principles of natural religion 
merely, may it not be the case in a still greater 
degree with regard to facts which embody truths 
of a much higher significance’ The doctrines of 
the resurrection of the body, and of a gereral 
judgment, in whatever sense we understand them, 
are doctrines which point to facts, and facts beyond 
the range of those coming within the cognizance of 
natural religion. If there be any sense in which 
these doctrines may be true, and in which they 
could not have been discovered by our reason, then 
there is a sense in which they may have come to 
us in a revelation. So, again, in respect to the 
divine nature, the forgiveness of sin, and the pres- 
ence of the divinity in the souls of men; to pretend 
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that there is nothing true in relation to these facts 
which our reason has not penetrated and com- 
passed, must be to rave, not to reason. But if 
there be any undiscovered truth in those con- 
nections, then that truth may be of a nature to 
come to us as matter of revelation. ‘* The ques- 
tion of miracles,’ says Mr. Parker, ‘is of no 
religious significance. ‘They can be useful only 
to such as deny our internal power of discerning 
truth,’’ p. 208. Gently, good sir; the matter 
may not be settled thus. It is possible to be dis- 
criminating here. It is possible to distinguish 
between the nearer truth which this internal 
power may discern, and the remoter truth to which 
this power may not of itself attain, and thus the 
province of revelation may be not to proscribe any 
real capacity of the mind, but to exhibit a clearer 
and higher range of truth for that capacity to act 
upon. To deal in such discriminations, however, 
is not Mr. Parker’s manner—his method is more 
summary. Natural religion, he insists, is as 
manifest and certain as ‘‘ the demonstrations and 
axioms of science,”’ while the evidence in support 
of miracles ‘‘ is notoriously uncertain,’ (p. 209.) 
And these points being settled, in so far as dogma- 
tism can settle them, all difficulty is presumed tb 
be at an end. Our own mode of looking at this 
subject is somewhat different. 

The mind of man is so conditioned, that, if it 
is not to remain forever a blank, it must be brought 
under the teaching of agencies altogether external 
to itself. The senses, all of which are of the body, 
and not of the soul, must be its first educators. 
No one dreams now-a-days that the mind is born 
with ideas or sentiments ; the belief of all men is, 
that the mind is so constituted that, placed in con- 
nection with the influences which now act upon it, 
ideas and sentiments naturally follow. But the 
influence external to the mind is indispensable. 
Apart from the aid of the senses, the soul of man 
could possess no more consciousness of an outward 
world, no more consciousness of any kind than a 
nonentity ; the senses give it its first desires and 
its first thoughts ; during some long years these 
are its chief schoolmasters. Under this schooling, 
the mind becomes acquainted slowly, imperceptibly, 
but naturally, with the qualities, relations, and 
laws of material things. In the history of man, 
this is the first stage in the series of revelations 
allotted tohim. He has come out of darkness into 
a marvellous light—so marvellous that nothing but 
the gradualness of the transit and the familiarity 
of the result could have prevented his gazing upon 
it with a perpetual wonder. The sun, and moon, 
and stars, and the earth and sea—all have been 
revealed to his spiritual perceptions by little and 
little, like the morning light. The colors, the 
forms, the substances, the magnitudes, the dis- 
tances, the relations, the harmonies of the visible 
universe—al] have opened upon his soul as an ever- 
expanding Bible—have come to it as the voice of 
its first prophet, of its earlier evangelist. Nature 
is to the young soul as a revelation, and the senses 
acc the revealers of it. The capacity to receive 





the knowledge thus derived belongs to the soul ; 
but the power which must come into action, to 
give the soul access to it, is external to the soul— 
the power of the senses. 

Now in this stage, at least, it must be admitted 
that the soul of man is far from being competent 
to be a revelation to itself; nothing can be more 
absolute than its dependence. In so far it is clear 
that the seeds of nature are not more dependent on 
the outward agency of soil and atmosphere, than 
the mind of man is dependent on the outward 
agency of the senses. Hence the great initiatory 
lesson suggested by this space in the history of 
the human soul would seem to be—that it has come 
into a state of existence in which, to become wise, 
it will need to look much beyond itself and above 
itself. Hitherto, its only source of knowledge 
has been the objective—the outward. 

Much to the same effect are the conclusions sug- 
gested by man’s subsequent history. His parents 
give him not only his existence, but the conditions 
of thatexistence. He becomes in the main as the 
community into which he is born becomes—touch 
as that community itself is as a hundred commu- 
nities that have gone before it have contributed to 
make it. We are all the offspring of the past to 
the extent of being moulded by it. To break in 
upon this chain of dependencies mose than very 
partially, is not possible. To do so wisely in any 
ease is a work of great difficulty. The world is 
a great school-house, in which the wisest are but 
children. In childhood we look up to parents, as 
to those who may not err. ur filial feeling is 
our religion—our progenitors are virtually our 
Bible. In youth, the breath of genius, and the 
sayings of the wise, are to us as a further inspira- 
tion. In this sense, al] history is as a revelation 
ever revealing, and all experience is the same. If 
we ask whence came our science, our learning, all 
art, all knowledge—the finger of time points to the 
past, and we see the great stream of human intel- 
ligence take in its tributaries, from point to point, 
and flow on and on until it spreads itself out in its 
present amplitude before us. Now many of our 
sceptics insist, and in very eloquent terms, that all 
these sources of knowledge should be regarded as 
so many forms of revelation. But their inference 
from this point is, that these revelations being so 
abundant, there can be no need of anything more. 
Having profited so far by light coming to him from 
without, our spiritualist stops, and refuses to receive 
ary further aid from that quarter ! 

In the fact that our capacity for knowledge, and 
our thirst for knowledge, do not attain their object 
adequately without a revelation, we find a strong 
presumptive proof in favor of the existence of such 
a teacher. In the absoluteness of our dependence 
on the external in early life—in the necessity laid 
upon the individual to look beyond his personal 
experience, we see great facts in the condition of 
human nature, which suggest most powerfully that 
it must ever behove a man to be looking even 
above the system of nature, and above the human 
race itself, to the source of both for his higher 
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truth—above the many revelations permanent on 
earth, to some fuller revelation specially from 
heaven. 

Why should our doubters, after believing in 
divinely appointed revelations of an external kind 
in so many forms, evince so much repugnance to 
it in this one higher form? Why should it be 
deemed a thing incredible with them that God 
should make men dependent on outward teaching 
in a book for their last stage of knowledge, seeing 
that he has made them dependent on outward 
ministries of that kind for nearly all the knowledge 
they can possibly acquire? The Christian, in 
believing that God has spoken to man in the Bible, 
believes nothing concerning the Divine Being that 
is not in the most perfect harmony with the unal- 
terable laws affecting our nature. Men are every- 
where educating by means of revelations—that is, 
by external sources of knowledge, that God has 
assigned to them for that end—our Bible is only 
the climax of the series. ‘True philosophy, there- 
fore, no less than the special evidence of the case, 
sustains the Christian in his attempt to combine 
the letter of religion in the Bible with the spirit 
of religion in his own soul—in receiving the Bible 
as from heaven, that it might give special empha- 
sis to the great truth, that ‘* without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.” 

If this reasoning be just, we must see the value 
that should be attached to the objection—that the 
Deity could never have left anything so valuable 
as Christianity, in our view of it, to such uncertain 
media as ancient tongues, which are no longer 
spoken, and written documents, the originals of 
which have of necessity long since perished. Our 
answer is—it is the law of our condition, that 
whatever makes us men and not savages should 
have come to us through such media; and we are 
content that whatever makes us Christians and not 
pagans should have come to us after the same 
manner.* 

Revelation, then, is thus consonant with all the 
analogies of Providence—meaning, moreover, by 
this term, not a revelation which reveals nothing, 
but a revelation which conveys to us its own truth. 
The exceptions, however, taken to the idea of a 
revelation in the Christian sense by Mr. Parker 
and others, go beyond this point. It is argued 
that a supernatural revelation must be valueless, 
not only on the ground that it could only iterate 
the truths which all men know, or may know— 
but on the ground that a revelation made in remote 
time, whatever may have been its truth and value 
at that time, could not fail to become valueless by 
degrees, from the necessary progress of the human 
mind, and of religious knowledge in common with 
all other knowledge. The inspiration the world 
needs, is an inspiration common to all people, and 
progressive through all time, and not an inspira- 
tion so remote that whatever may have been its 
uses once, it can be of use no longer. Hence the 
doctrine now so commonly broached, that all great 
men, in all countries and all ages, should be re- 
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garded as inspired men. But after all we have 
met with to this effect, we do not think our Bibles 
are likely to become valueless for this reason, any 
more than on account of the exception before ex- 
amined. 

We have become familiar of late with a great 
deal of visionary discourse about this supposed prog- 
ress of the human mind. But could we subtract 
from this alleged progress all that has been con- 
tributed towards it by a much wronged Christian- 
ity, we suspect that the picture remaining would 
not be a very flattering one. The great bulk of 
the human family are found living under Hindoo- 
ism, Buddhism, or Mohammedanism, and their 
condition many long centuries ago is in substance 
their condition now. Nor do we see why modern 
Europe should have made any very observable 
progress in religious ideas, as compared with the 
Europe of two thousand years since, had it been 
left to merely natural influences. Even as it is, 
the religion of the greater part of Christendom is 
a besotted superstition, little else than a baptized 
paganism. In the religion of the Vatican we see 
Monotheism all but lost in creature worship. And 
if the absolute religion of modern thinkers has, in 
some cases, a more definite and settled aspect than 
that of the ancients, we are satisfied that this dif- 
ference should be traced mainly to the influence 
of Christian ideas. Our inspired writers—the 
men who are described as belonging so much to 
the past that their religious notions must long 
since have become obsolete and valueless—are the 
real parents of this sign of progress. The Old 
Testament gave to Mohammed his invincible re- 
pugnance to idolatry; the New Testament has 
given to Christendom its purer ethics, its more 
rational theism. The men who reject Christianity 
owe thus much to it. No—it is not quite clear 
that Christianity has come to the pass of an an- 
tiquated thing, lingering among us beyond its time, 
and waiting to be amended. On the contrary, 
there is room to suspect that it may have been the 
main source of all that is noblest in our modern 
culture, and that it is still doing the office of a 
teacher even in relation to the wisest. 

No doubt the mind of man in these later ages 
has made wonderful progress in many departments 
of knowledge. He has circumnavigated the earth, 
scaled the heavens, weighed the elements as in a 
balance, and greatly surpassed his ancient self in 
many acunning performance. But the error which 
regards the progress of physical truth, as the cer- 
tain indication of a similar progress in religious 
truth, is both one of the most shallow, and one of 
the most mischievous of modern delusions. It is 
this error which has conducted so many to the con- 
clusion, that because we have so long since out- 
grown the astronomy and the chemistry of our fore- 
fathers, it is high time we should outgrow their 
religious faith. These gentlemen do not scruple 
to say, that they no more think of looking to the 
past for the true as to religion, than for the true 
as to the nature of the solar system, or the proper- 
ties of the air. 
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But here it may not be impertinent to ingoive| 
whether all things in the history of our race 
have exhibited the same signs of progress with the 
sciences just named. It is not to be denied, that, 
with regard to physical science, the ancients were 
as children compared with the moderns. Even 
our less remote ancestors were in some such posi- 
tion in this respect, as compared with ourselves. 
But it is no less clear that there are some things 
in respect to which the men of the ancient world 
left little to be done by their descendants. Even 
in some departments of science we have added little 
to their knowledge, and to the most important of 
all sciences—the science of mind—our contributions 
have been next to nothing. We have evolved 
new systems from the old elements, but have 
little else to show as properly our own. Similar 
is the statement that may be made in respect to 
everything coming within the province of taste. 
In literature, in architecture, in sculpture, in deco- 
ration, how much have we borrowed—how little 
have we invented’ What is more, how little 
prospect is there that even the men who come after 
us will ever be in a very different position to our- 
selves is this respect’ Hence it is not our manner 
to scorn a man because he tells us he has been 
studying the principles of architecture amidst the 
ruins of the Parthenon—the genius of sculpture 
among the Elgin marbles—the laws of criticism 
in the writings of old Greece or old Rome. The 
fact that we do not blame, but rather put honor on 
studies so prosecuted, is itself proof enough that 
there are some things not mucn subject to this 
boasted law of progress—some things which have 
been little, if at all, affected by it, during more 
than two thousand years. 

Now the question arises, may not the principles 
of religion have their place in the order of things 
which naturally attained to great maturity in remote 
time, leaving little to be added to the principles 
themselves in the future—the work of the future 
being not so much to invent anything new, as to 
give new form or application to the old? The 
presumption in this case is certainly very much on 
the affirmative side. The faculties and suscepti- 
bilities especially requisite to success in all matters 
of taste, are precisely those which are called into 
play most conspicuously by religion. So much is 
this the case, that it has been maintained that no 
man should be expected to become truly great in 
poetry, in oratory, in architecture, or in sculpture, 
who is not a religious man, or, at least, who does 
not evince strong susceptibility of impression from 
religious ideas. It is the soul of man—not his 
understanding simply, but his imagination, his 
affections, his susceptibilities, his emotional nature, 
that must come into vivid action, if the great artist 
is to be formed. Art is an inspiration from nature, 
and religion is an inspiration from the existence 
which looks out upon us and speaks to us through 
nature. Beauty and grandeur in the physical 
world are but the expressions of a higher beauty, 
a higher grandeur—those of the intellect and 
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with the expression of these qualities in nature, 
are the same which, when rising to the qualities 
themselves, become the seat of religion. The 
nature of the Invisible becomes visible, but it is 
that man, through his admiration of the seen, may 
rise to the Unseen. 

Now if the principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of all those tastes which are most in affinity 
with religion, were apprehended, appreciated, and 
felt two thousand years ago, as truly and thoroughly 
as now, who shall say that the principle of religion 
itself may not have become, in the main, definite 
and settled in times quite as remote? If the prin- 
ciples of art have not only been so far stationary 
for so long a time, but, judging from appearances, 
are destined to remain thus fixed to the end of time, 
why may not the principles of religion have been 
brought to their destined maturity in those early 
ages, in obedience to the same law! Clearly, 
it is not true that we ought not to goto old Athens 
for instruction in sculpture, because it would be 
foolish to go there for instruction in chemistry ; 
and just as reasonable is it to pretend that we 
ought not to go to Moses or Paul for ideas about 
religion, because we do not go to them for our no- 
tions about astronomy. Judging from the manner in 
which these writers express themselves with regard 
to the revolutions to be wrought in the domain of 
moral truth by the progress of physical discovery, 
we scarcely wonder that some good people should 
have come to look on modern science as a sort of 
incarnation of the Evil One, permitted that some 
men might be huried into the gulf of atheism, as 
the fitting punishment of their sins. For, did 
we confide in all that is said on this subject, 
we should feel obliged to believe that every new 
planet comes into notice to strike out some old 
light from our theology; that every new sub- 
stance discovered by the chemist comes as a death- 
warrant to some old saw in our orthodoxy ; while 
the ravages to be effected among our antiquated 
dogmas by such wonders as steam-engines and 
railways, electric telegraphs and tubular bridges, 
must be such as no tongue can tell—time only can 
declare it! But we would whisper in the ear of 
the unsuspecting people whose nerves may have 
been somewhat disturbed by these modest prophecies 
—** Be not alarmed.”’ The talk you hear is talk 
of much sound, but it is so because the heads from 
which it comes are hollow. Be sure of it, there 
is no necessary connection between changes in what 
is physical, and changes in what is moral—one 
glance of common sense should have sufficed to 
make certain wise people aware of this fact. 
Aristotle’s ethics remain as they were, notwith- 
standing the birth of the Newtonian theory ; and 
not only the morai principles of the Gospel, but 
the facts which embody its special doctrines, remain 
as they were, notwithstanding the appearance, in 
these later ages, of balloons and gas-lighis, of 
lucifer-matches, and of all the wonders of the water 
cure. You may have been told, as you say, that 
the bench of bishops have consented to appear 
before the members of the Royal Society on the 
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first day of each calendar month, to receive from|it may be made to keep pace with the growing 
that august assembly a new creed at every such | capacity of religion in the human soul, neither do 
interval, drawn up so as to agree, to the greatest| we see the need that a written revelation should 
nicety, with the latest step in the progress of | become subject to a similar process for the same 
science—but, you may take our word for it, the end. Reforms in the systems which are from man 
report is not true. We put this denial in italics, will be constantly needed, but we need no amend- 
because, with our characteristic benevolence, we | ing of the divine system of nature or of the divine 
wish you to be comforted. system of revelation. These, in their great truths 
It is somewhat amusing, moreover, to mark the | and their great laws, are like their Author—im- 
inconsistencies of this school of prophets in deal- | mutable and eternal. The capacity of man for re- 
ing with this subject. One moment, the ‘dead ligion, and the truth thus presented to him, have 
ashes”’ of the past are described as containing noth-| in them the same unchangeableness. Physical 
ing to reward any man’s search ; the next, you | facts are ever multiplying upon us; but these do 
are assured that religion is not a matter of which | not effect those general laws of mind and of the 
you may say, ‘* Lo, here, or lo, there,’’ inasmuch | external universe which require man to be relig- 
as it is everywhere, and has been fixed as the| ious. Our capacity for religion, and our obligation 
light of heaven from the beginning. But there | to be religious, remain the same whether the earth 
is object ia this discrepancy. In one page you | be proved to be flat or round, whether the planets 
are told that white is black, and in the next that) be found to be seven or seventy, and whether the 
black is white, but you are told both strange air may be shown to consist of three properties or 
things for a reason, and the reason is the same. | three hundred. According to Mr. Parker's often- 
If you are cautioned against looking to the past} repeated doctrine, nothing was wanted in antiquity 
at all, it is from the fear that should you travel | but that the received systems of religion should 
thither you may be disposed to give precedence to | have been reduced to those principles of absolute 
the instructions of Moses over those of Zoroaster, | religion which all wise men even then professed ; 
and to the doctrine of Jesus over that of Socrates. | and our author holds the same language concern- 
If you are bent on journeying in that direction, | ing the systems of religion which obtain in our 
you are then charged to remember, that absolute | own day. But the inference from this doctrine 
religion was all in the ancient world that true | is fatal to the alleged doctrine of progress ; for on 
religion ever will be, so that it will be a great | this showing, it is not just to say that religious 
mistake to suppose that Hebrew sages have any- truths which are very ancient must of necessity 
thing to teach that other sages have not taught, or | be truths outgrown by modern thought ; the reverse 
that ihe religion of the Hebrew people could have of this must be the fact ; and no doctrine can be 
included anything which the religion of other | really true to the mind of man now that was not 
peoples did not include. It is felt that the safest | true to it in the remotest ages. ‘Thus the differ- 
course, if practicable, will be, to satisfy you that | ence between Mr. Parker and ourselves turns out 
the earlier ages of the world were so much the to be by no means so great as it may have seemed. 
ages of its childhood, that nothing could be more | He finds his great standard of reform in the an- 
puerile than to look there for religious wisdom ; | cient laws of mind and of the universe ; we bow 
and if this counsel should fail, you are presently to those Jaws with a worship not less sincere, we 
apprized that it is all a mistake, this doctrine trust, than his own; but with our homage to those 
about the darkness of antiquity—the religion of antique and immutable authorities we unite a 
thoughtful men, whether Hebrews or Gentiles, | homage to certain ancient and immutable records, 
was all in those times that the religion of such which we regard as having come to us, in their 
men must ever be. Thus, this famous doctrine | great substance, from the same hand. Many and 
of progress, as regards religious truth, proves to | terrible, however, are the ills which rise up to the 
be one of the most flexible and accommodating |eye of Mr. Parker’s imagination as the conse- 
things imaginable ; so much so, that in supposed | quence of our believing that the truths of revela- 
consistency with it, you are told, in one breath, | tion, like the laws of nature, are perfect in their 
to expect nothing from the past, and in the next, | kind and everlasting. 
that all you will ever find may be found there! 
Mr. Parker has scores of passages in which these Can it be, then, as so many tell us, that God, 
opposites are asserted, and with the same emphasis, | transcending time and space, imminent in matter, 
and the same may be said of nearly all the writers. has forsaken man ; retreated from the Shekinah in 
of his school, the holy of holies to the court of the Gentiles.’— 
| that now He will stretch forth no aid, but leave his 
Of course we admit a distinction between what | tottering child to wander on, amid the palpable ob- 
the Bible really teaches, and the church systems | scure, eyeless and fatherless—without a path, with 
and church doctrines professedly founded on the | no guide but his feeble brother’s words and works 
Bible; very much as Mr. Parker admits a dis-|—2roping after God, if haply he may find him— 
tinction between the various systems of heathenism, | oi oe talyes on a : iy: , heed 
. : : 0 y ators an 0 ’ 
= . te pe a - i not face to face, as before? Can it be, that Thought 


shall fly through the heaven, his pinion glittering 
not see the need that the system of nature should| in the ray of every star, burnished by a million 


be always undergoing change and amendment, that | suns, and then come drooping back, with ruffled 
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plume and flagging wing, and eye that once looked 
undazzled on the sun, now spiritless and cold, come 
back to tell us that God isno Father—that He 
veils his face, and will not look upon his child, his 
erring child! No more can this be true! Con- 
science is still God with us; a prayer is deep as 
ever of old—reason as true, religion as blest. 
Faith still remains the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen; love is yet 
mighty to cast out fear. The soul still searches 
the deeps of God—the pure in heart see Him. 
The substance of the Infinite is not yet exhausted, 
nor the well of lifedrunk dry. The Father is near 
us as ever, else reason were a traitor, morality a 
hollow form, religion a mockery, and Jove an hide- 


Jesus, he that is faithful to reason, conscience, and 
religion, will, through them, receive inspiration to 
guide him through all his pilgrimage.—p. 174. 


We say nothing about the rhetoric of this pas- 

sage, our search has been for its logic—but we 
have searched in vain. Be it remembered, that 
this whole sea of troubles is seen by Mr. Parker 
as consequent on the fact that some men persist 
in believing that the facts which embody the doc- 
trines of the Gospel may be as real as the facts 
which embody natural laws ; that there needs not 
be anything more of the obsolete in the future of 
the world’s history in the doctrines presented in 
the one case, than in the laws presented in the 
other ; that the great need of man for the future 
is a greater power to apprehend and to apply the 
certainties thus placed within his reach ; and that 
to this end he should pray the Father, through 
Christ, that he would by his Holy Spirit teach 
and strengthen him; that is, in the sense of Mr. 
Parker, ‘‘ inspire’’ him, that so he may go, in a 
manner becoming him, *‘ through all his pilgrim- 
age.”” How such a doctrine can be really pro- 
ductive of such a world of melancholy results as 
we see attributed to it in the above passage, we 
are utterly at a Joss to divine. But we leave the 
extract with our readers, as a specimen of the 
manner—the ignited, boisterous, pythonic manner 
—in which our author often gives himself to the 
useful oecupation of beating the air. 
We see, then, the degree of weight to be at- 
tached to the conclusion that a written revela- 
tion, descending from very distant times, suppos- 
ing it to exist, must be to us comparatively 
valueless. We have seen that the first notion 
on which this conclusion rests—namely, that the 
object of such a revelation must be simply to 
iterate or confirm the principles of natural religion, 
is not tenable; and that the second notion re- 
garded as sustaining it—namely, that religious 
truth must of necessity be so far progressive as 
to take this consequence along with it, is also un- 
tenable. We think we have shown, that while 
what is merely historical in physics may be of 
small value ; the historical in morals and in reli- 
gious faith may embrace al] the truth of that 
nature the world will ever need, and greatly more 
than the world would ever have discovered had it 
been left to itself. 
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We feel bound to say, moreover, that our mod- 
ern deists must cease to preach this doctrine of 
progression as regards religious truth, or forever 
hold their peace in respect to their old objection 
—that the Christian revelation cannot be from 
heaven, seeing it is only partial in its influence, 
not universal. For mark what this doctrine sup- 
poses ; it gives you a long track of ages through 
which the religious advantages of men were so 
small, that we are required to account the religious 
intelligence possible to them as so inconsiderable 
as to be to us wholly without value, the light 
which should wax stronger, so as = give us an 
advanced position of our own, bein, reserved for 
these later ages. Now, surely it matters not a 
straw, so far as regards the connection of this point 
with the moral aspect of divine government, 
whether a large portion of the human race shall 
have been placed at great disadvantage in this re- 
spect in comparison with their cotemporaries, or 
in comparison with their remote descendants. In 
either case the inequality is the same, and the 
moral difficulty the same. Let the deist mark 
this dilemma, for upon the one horn or the other 
of it he must fall. Should he insist on this doc- 
trine of progress, then his objection to the Chris- 
tian revelation as not being universal is at an end. 
Should he relinquish this doctrine, then there is an 
end to his objection to a written revelation, on the 
ground of its fixing the religious principles of men 
for all time to come. 

There is one other piece of inconsistency, near 
akin to the preceding, which we feel disposed to 
touch upon before quitting this topic. Our oppo- 
nents have reduced themselves to a similar dilem- 
ma with regard to the evidence supplied by mira- 
cles. When their object is to invalidate this 
evidence, they profess astonishment that men of 
sense should imagine there can be any rational 
connection between the evidence of moral truth, 
and certain changes in physical phenomena! On 
the other hand, when their object is to supersede 
certain moral truths said to have descended from 
times long past, the same reasoners profess no less 
astonishment that men should be so weak as not 
to see that all such antique dogmas must necessa- 
rily become obsolete by reason of the progressive 
knowledge of the universe allotted to the race. 
In the one view, it is absurd to suppose that the 
conclusions of our moral nature should be affected 
in the least by any conceivable progress in our 
knowledge of the physical universe ; in the other 
view it is no less absurd to suppose that our ideas 
on moral questions will not be greatly moulded 
and determined by our advances in such knowledge. 
To escape from the authority of the Christian mira- 
cles, our modern deist asserts one thing ; to escape 
Srom the authority of the Christian doctrine, he as- 
serts exactly the contrary. But where there are 
contraries there must be error. Either the plea 
against the evidence from miracles is false, or the 
plea in support of the supposed law of progress is 
false. ‘To deny the relation of the physical to the 
moral in the case of miracles, is to give up the 
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supposed influence of natural science or moral 
truth in general history; and to contend for the 
relation between the natural and the moral in the 
latter case, in the manner stated, is to give up the 
argument against miracles. We leave our friends 
to make their choice between these conflicting the- 
ories. To attempt to maintain both must be sim- 
ply ridiculous. 

It is to be borne in mind, that the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity are all facts—great spirit- 
ual facts—and that while it may belong to miracles 
to attest these facts, it does not belong to anything 
physical to change them. ‘The doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, of the Atonement 
and of the Influence of the Spirit, if truths at all, 
must be truths immutably and forever. 

VI. We must now add to these fallacies and 
inconsistencies with which our author's religious 
system is beset, a few more arising from its strange 
repugnance, in many respects, to THE GREAT FACTS 
OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 

It is in the nature of the scheme which Mr. 
Parker has elaborated that it should leave small 
value to religious truth. It makes the exercise of 
the religious sentiment everything, the object to 
which that sentiment has reference being nothing, 
or next to nothing. ‘To fear, to trust, to obey, is 
to be religious, whether the object so regarded be 
angel or demon, the Deity or the Devil. In all 
these cases the religious sentiment is exercised, 
and the sincere exercise of that sentiment being 
religion, the worshippers should be regarded as 
alike in the way to the kingdom of heaven—the 
** savage, his hands smeared al] over with human 
sacrifice,’’ in common with ‘‘ Moses and Zoroaster, 
with Socrates and Jesus.’’—(p. 83.) ‘* Fetichism 
and Polytheism,’’ we are told, ‘* did good—not 
because they were Fetichism and Polytheism, but 
because religion was in them’’—(p. 81.) Thus, 
‘* religion’ is a something self-originated, and self- 
nurtured, quite independently of the objects of 
worship peculiar to the stages of Fetichism and 
Polytheism. In the approved phrase, it is a sen- 
timent, not a theology. 

Such is the doctrine of Mr. Parker, conveyed 
again and again, with elaborate distinctness and 
emphasis. Now we do not, of course, mean to 
deny that men are sometimes better and sometimes 
worse than their creeds—that is, better or worse 
than the objects which they profess to worship. 
But it is one thing to admit that the moral influ- 
ence between the worshipper and the object wor- 
shipped is neither perfect nor unifggm, and another 
to deny, or to seem to deny, that such influence 
has any existence. In so often affecting to take this 
ground, Mr. Parker appears to have forgotten that, 
according to his own theory, the minds of men 
create their own divinities. Their gods are re- 
flections of themselves, being strictly such as their 
own faculties and experience may gender ; and to 
say, in this case, that it matters little what the 
character of the theology may be, is, in effect, to 
say that it matters little what the character of the 
worshipper himself may be. In fact, so far is the 
character of the worshipper from being independ- 





ent of the character of the divinity he serves, that 
the moral relation between these is really so much 
a relation of cause and effect, and so thoroughly 
reciprocal, as to render it impossible that we 
should separate more than very partially between 
them. Mr. Parker can see this truth clearly enough 
when his object is to excite prejudice against 
the Jehovah of the Pentateuch. In his discours- 
ings on that subject, we are assured that nothing 
can be more obvious than the bad influence neces- 
sarily resulting from a bad theology. But all 
this perspicuity forsakes our author when it be- 
comes his purpose to elevate the heathen man at 
the cost of the Christian or the Jew. His charity, 
so much wanting in the one case, becomes super- 
abundant in the other. 

No one, we suppose, will deny that the manner 
in which men worship is determined very much 
by the conceptions they form in respect to the 
divinity to whom they intend doing homage. We 
should not expect to see men worship the furies 
and the graces with the same ceremonies. Deities 
—the malignant, the warlike, the beneficent—have 
always been worshipped in the use of rites pre- 
sumed to be expressive of their own nature, and 
susceptible to them on that account—and if the 
manner of the worship be thus influenced by the 
supposed character of the divinity, must not the 
same be true of its spirit ; and how may we better 
know the spirit of a man’s religion, than by know- 
ing the spirit with which he worships? In short, 
no man who has not become intoxicated through 
the love of paradox, can doubt that the complexion 
of every man’s religion is largely determined by 
the complexion of his theology—that is, by the 
notions he has concerning the divinity, or the divini- 
ties whom he worships. Voltaire somewhere says, 
that ‘‘ superstition is to religion, what astrology 
is to astronomy.’’ The thing is well said. As- 
tronomy is a truth, but astrology is a lie grafted 
on a truth—so grafted as to come into the place 
of the truth. Mr. Parker does not see this dis- 
tinction more than occasionally. In his language, 
the action of the religious sentiment is religion, 
whether called forth by phantasy or by reality, by 
a lie or its opposite. 

But the secret of this apparent oversight is not 
hard to find. Error genders error, as sin genders 
sin. Mr. Parker is intent on superseding the au- 
thority of a special or miraculous revelation, and 
to this end it behoves him to show that man can 
do without such assistance. But the theologies 
supposed to have sprung from the light of nature 
are seen to be, for the most part, of a description 
that the less is said of them the better. Hence 
the only ground on which he can possibly sustain 
his plea that man js competent to his destiny, 
without aid from such a source, is to insist that 
the religious element is something which comes to 
the soul by intuitive sentiment—by spontaneous 
feeling. It does not consist in a knowledge of 
rightness, but in a certain indefinite impression or 
persuasion of rightness. It will not be expected 
that we should go into any examination of this 
visionary theory, inasmuch as we have done so very 
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recently ;* suffice it to say, that Mr. Parker, in 
common with Mr. Morell, is a disciple of Schleier- 
macher on this point, finding the root of all religion 
in a sense of independence, wholly irrespective of the 
moral, or even of the rational element in any form. 

But we are disposed to question Mr. Parker 
somewhat closely, as to the evidence on which he 
rests his claim in behalf of the alleged sufficiency 
of this intuitive sentiment. It is in vain discours- 
ing after a lofty @ priori fashion, about what this 
power might be, or ought to be—the question is, 
what has it shown itself to be when put upon its 
trial, and made to give its results? We see what 
it needs to be if it is to serve the purpose of our 
author ; but it does not follow, because his logical 
exigencies require it to be of a certain kind, that 
it is of that kind. Judging from the manner in 
which Mr. Parker expresses himself, we should 
suppose that nothing could be further from the 
truth than the conclusion that the people in hea- 
then countries really worship the objects they seem 
to worship, or think on religious matters as they 
appear to think. ‘The temples, the priesthoods, 
the sacrifices, the ceremonies to which they seem 
to pay so much heed, are really nothing to them, 
nor are they concerned about the creeds or notions 
of which those outward things are thought to be 
symbolic. 


To obtain a knowledge of duty, it is said, man 
is not sent away, outside of himself, to ancient doc- 
uments, for the only rule of faith and practice ; the 
word is very nigh unto him, even in his heart, and 
by this word he is to try all documents whatever. 
Inspiration, like God's omnipresence, is not limited 
to the few writers claimed by Jews, Christians, or 
Mohammedans, but is coéxtensive with the race. 
As God fills all space, so all spirit ; as he influences 
and constrains unconscious and necessitated matter, 
so he inspires and helps free and conscious man.— 
p. 161. 


So there is an inspiration, which, if experienced 
by some more than by others, is the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
From this source, and not from “ ancient docu- 
ments,’’ or from anything ‘‘ outside of himself,’’ 
man is to derive all the certainties of his ‘* faith 
and practice.’ We are assured, accordingly, that 
beneath all the outward appearances of heathenism, 
there is a truer creed which comes from the pure 
sentiment of the soul; and a better religion, con- 
sisting in the natural and unbidden exercises of 
that sentiment. How Mr. Parker has come to 
know all this perplexes us exceedingly. In what 
way he has gained admission to this esoteric re- 
gion all the world over, and become thereby so 
much wiser than those shrewd knaves, the priests, 
who are keeping watch and ward everywhere, we 
really cannot imagine. Our impression certainly 
is that this whole representation is a piece of in- 
tuitive fiction—a transcendental dream, having no 
basement in reality. For the question, after all, 
is one of fact, and leaves no room for any mysti- 
fication of this sort. 
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No one denies that all men participate in “‘ the 
light of nature’’—that is, that all men are the sub- 
jects of what Mr. Parker intends by his fantastic 
use of the word “‘ inspiration.’? Nor does any one 
deny that the measure of each man’s light will be 
the measure of his responsibility. ‘The question to 
be settled lies beyond these points—it is a question 
which takes in the whole compass of the capacity 
in man for spiritual intelligence and life ; and its 
demand is—does your light of nature, your ‘ in- 
spiration,’’ common to all, give to these capacities 
their proper object, so as to show that they do not 
exist in vain? The doctrine that capacity implies 
object, Mr. Parker announces with much correct- 
ness. The senses, it is argued, imply the exist- 
ence of the external world to which they are so 
manifestly adapted. So the capacities of the soul 
imply the existence of those spiritual realities which 
they are not only formed to apprehend and appre- 
ciate, but which they are compelled by a law of 
their nature to regard as real existences. Within 
these limits, the spiritualities supposed to be exist- 
ing external to ourselves, must be existing, or our 
spiritual nature is alie. In other words, what we 
cannot but believe to be true, in these respects, must 
be true. 

Now, what Mr. Parker would have believed 
had he never come under the influence of that 
Christianity to which he shows so little favor, it 
may be difficult to say; but he now believes in 
the existence of One, Personal, and Infinitely Per- 
fect Being ; and in the government of this Being as 
embracing all the spiritual excellence to which 
the spirit of man may rise in attainment or thought. 
He so believes because the capacities of his soul 
have fitted him to exercise such a faith; and we 
must presume that the natural attributes of the 
human soul are the same in all men. ‘The point 
then is—does Mr. Parker’s “ inspiration,’’? com- 
mon to all men, give to these capacities of the 
human soul in all men the object to which they 
are adapted? The answer is—no. For one in- 
stance in which a man has risen to a theism so 
rational as this of Mr. Parker, without the aid of 
a miraculous revelation, we have myriads in which 
we see the human mind sink into the most besotted 
ignorance and superstition. Here are the capaci- 
ties, and here is the object implied in these eapaci- 
ties, but the two do not come together—do not 
come together at all so far as regards the multitude 
of our race, and only very imperfectly and occa- 
sionally as regards the better instructed. If the 
inspiration asgrted by Mr. Parker be so general 
and so adequate, whence this manifest failure in 
the result? No attempt to abate the abominations 
of heathenism on the one hand, or to make the 
most of the small fragments of truth to be found 
ir. it on the other, can much affect this aspect of 
the case. Nor does it avail to indulge in @ priori 
declamation about the folly or impiety of suppos- 
ing that the Creator should have given us capaci- 
ties of rising to a high state of spiritual existence, 
and have failed to make the objective truth adapted 
to those capacities easily accessible to us. In 
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this matter we have to do with what is—not with 
our foregone conclusions as to what ought to be. 

Whatever may be the astounding mystery of 
the fact, the fact is before us, that the soul of man 
is the only living existence on the earth that does 
not attain to the kind of life proper to itself. 
The plant lives its life to the full; so of the ani- 
mal—the soul of man, the climax of the whole, 
is the only failure—the only abortion. Judging 
from the moral constitution and susceptibilities of 
the human soul, we should say that it was des- 
tined to become as a seraph in light and spirit- 
uality ; but what a reverse do we see in its actual 
condition! All wise and good men have been 
alike amazed and sorrow-stricken as they have 
compared the history of humanity as it is, with 
their own conception of what that history might 
have been. We can readily believe that the world 
in which we live is by no means the sort of world 
which Mr. Parker would have made had he been 
allowed to try his ’prentice hand on such high 
matters ; but here the world is, with all its mys- 
teries thick about it, and no attempt on the part 
of our modern speculators to soften down or slur 
over the difficult questions relating to it will avail. 
Were this possible it would have been done long 
since. 

Our complaint of Mr. Parker, then, is not that 
he thinks so highly as he does of the capacity and 
destiny of the human soul, but rather that his 
thought on this subject should be so superficial. 
Notwithstanding all his lofty discoursing on this 
subject, he has failed to see the moral and spiritual 
constitution of our nature in the compass and depth 
of it, and, as the consequence, he is disposed to rest 
in insufficient expedients for bringing it into right 
action. For ourselves, so far are we from finding 
it difficult to believe that a miraculous revelation 
has been made to our world, that our sole wonder 
is that help in this form has not come to a race so 
deeply needing it much more commonly and in a 
degree far greater. But the repugnance of Mr. 
Parker to the ignorance, the wickedness, and the 
miseries of mankind, is by no means so strong as 
the passion wherewith he resents the idea that the 
spiritual restoration of men is dependent on any 
such extraordinary aid as is included in our notion 
of a revelation. In the temper of the late Blanco 
White, he often becomes desperate in his struggles 
to escape from the least vestige of subjection to 
such an authority. He can reconcile himself to 
almost anything rather than to such an imaginary 
bondage. He can look with more complacency 
on the worship of the lowest savage than on the 
worship ordinarily called forth by such means. In 
all this there is an extravagance which must do 
much towards working its own cure. 

Nor is this discrepancy between the proper des- 
tiny of the human mind and its actual condition 
the end of the difficulty. No man can be cogni- 
gant of this fact and rest in it. He will feel con- 
strained to inquire somewhat earnestly, not only 
as to the cause of such a state of things, but as to 
its consequences. He may be disposed to attribute 
some portion of his failure to the circumstances 





of his condition more than to himself, but he will 
feel compelled to blame himself for a large amount 
of the shortcoming and of the positive evil in his 
course. And blame supposes a broken Jaw, the 
broken law a law-maker, the law-maker a judge, 
the judge a state of retribution. Were it possible 
to extrude this all but intuitive impression of moral 
failure, and of probable penal consequences, from 
the human soul, it might then be possible to bring 
men into a state of contentment with such a theo- 
logical system as Mr. Parker has propounded. In 
such case they might, in common with himself, 
have to account it a dishonor to their manhood to 
approach even the Infinite through a mediator; 
and might become so skilled in self-flattery as to 
stand erect in the presence of the All-perfect One, 
claiming to be heard even there in their own 
cause! For even thus, good reader, do these men 
talk, so little do they seem to know either of them- 
selves or of their Maker. But the impulses of 
nature are far mightier than these swellings of a 
false philosophy. Whatever may be the illusions 
of a few speculative minds, the consciousness of 
man, especially in the more solemn seasons of his 
history, will be, that he is a sinner ; and the com- 
ing judgment on what he has been and on what 
he has done, will not be anticipated without fear. 
Reject the Christian mediator, and man in this 
dread exigency will invent one of his own; so is 
it with the Christian satrifice, and so with every- 
thing Christian. If the true in this respect—the 
much hated orthodoxy of Mr. Parker—be not taken, 
the counterfeit of the true will come into its room. 
The choice to humanity is, between ‘‘ the fountain 
of living waters,”’ and the ‘‘ broken cisterns’? which 
men will hew out to themselves in the absence 
of it. 

For it is not more clear that the Maker of the 
world has permitted sin to have place in it, than 
that the evil permitted is the object of his dis- 
pleasure. This truth is proclaimed in the painful 
consequences attendant on every shade and form of 
depraved appetite or passion. We live under a 
system of physical and moral law, and the former 
is made to subserve the latter—to sin against the 
former is to be promptly punished, to sin against 
either is manifestly to reap as we sow. Nor is 
this all; to the end of our course, our sufferings 
come upon us in a thousand ways that may not be 
traced to any personal delinquency. We hear 
much, indeed, about the world as being governed 
by general laws, and about suffering as necessary 
to train humanity to virtue. But what shall we 
say of general laws which seem to generate evil, 
both natural and moral, on a scale so portentous ! 
and what shall we think of a nature which could 
need so severe a discipline to train it to virtue, and 
which fails so lamentably in respect to virtue after 
allt These facts bespeak our present life as 
deeply impregnated with moral evil, and suggest 
that, of such a state of things, the issues must be 
sought in a hereafter—and that hereafter !—Ay, 
there is the difficulty ; and the system which 
makes not adequate and trustworthy provision for 
that, fails to meet the creat want of humanity. 
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Thus at fault is the system of Mr. Parker. It 
consists in such an interpretation of nature as is 
designed to preclude the necessity of the Christian 
redemption—an interpretation which must be both 
superficial and false. When our author shall have 
removed all mystery from the natural revelation in 
which he trusts, it may be time to insist on its en- 
tire removal from the supernatural revelation which 
he rejects ; in the mean while, we must be allowed 
to maintain that the creed of the deist is beset 
with far greater moral difficulty than that of the 
Christian, for while both have to do with the fact 
that sin is permitted, it is the privilege of the 
Christian to believe in a special system of divine 
manifestation to bring good out of evil. The dark 
shadings of the picture are common to both—the 
brighter lights are peculiar to the Christian. 

In taking our leave of Mr. Parker, we may say 
that his ‘‘ Discourse on Matters pertaining to Re- 
ligion”’ presents a sort of gathering of the boldest 
and worst things published by the antichristian 
press of the Continent; that it blasphemes against 
the God of revelation as fully, if not as coarsely, 
as did the author of the ‘“‘ Age of Reason’’—as did 
the infamous Carlisle by means of the monstrous 
prints which figured in the windows of his book- 
shop not many years since. So foul are some 
passages, that we should not deem it proper to 
cite them, even for the purposes of refutation. 
We deny not that the book contains much truth ; 
that many of the evils it censures are real ; but it 
is the book of a man who regards Christianity, as 
commonly received, with deadly hatred, and who, 
while calling himself a Christian, and subscribing 
himself as ‘‘ minister’? of a ‘‘ church,’’ receives 
Christianity only in so far as it is understood to 
give expression to the principles of ‘‘ absolute,”’ 
that is, of ‘natural’ religion. The little we 
have now said on the subject may assist our read- 
ers in judging as to the logic, and the sort of phi- 
losophy, on which the pretensions of this author 
rest. 





Tue Great Swimmer—An Unexamptep Feat 
or STRENGTH AND Enpurance.—We do not know 
that we have ever either heard or read of a more 
singular instance of strength and endurance ina 
horse, than is evidenced in the carta | incident 
furnished us by our friend, Captain William A. 
Stephenson, of this county. In Seneaty last, Cap- 
tain Stephenson started South with a drove of 
mules and horses, and proceeded with them as far 
as the junction of the Big Warrior and Little War- 
rior rivers, where they form the Black Warrior, in 
Blount county, Alabama. Here he found the 
bridge across Big Warrior—the usual crossing 
place—had been swept away by the high waters, 
and the ferry boat entirely too small and frail to 
carry his stock over in safety. He at once deter- 
mined to swim them across, as the only means left 
of enabling him to proceed with them promptly to 
his destination, and they were accordingly driven 
into the current, and started across the river. 
With great difficulty they landed safe, with the 
exception of a large chestnut sorrel, who, probably 
entering the stream too low, was swept ually 
down by the force of the current till its depth and 
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rapidity, and the steepness of the river bank, ren- 
dered it impossible to get him out. Captain Ste- 
phenson followed him along the bank for several 
miles, from half-past two o’clock Monday afternoon, 
until late at night, when it became too dark to see 
him, the horse still swimming against the current, 
and breasting its whole force with the most deter- 
mined resolution. On Tuesday, Captain Stephen- 
son offered a reward to any one who should get 
him out alive; a number of the neighbors watched 
the gallant swimmer, but without being able to 
make any successful attempt towards his rescue. 
Several times he made towards the bank, but its 
rocky 2 rags prevented his getting a foot-hold, 
and sent him back to buffet vainly against the 
sweeping current. At one time a heavy piece of 
floating drift-wood struck his back, and even with 
this heavy burden pressing upon him, he struggled 
upward as bravely but as ineffectually as before. 

he darkness of the night again hid him from their 
view, and none believed that he could survive the 
long and chilling struggle. 

On Wednesday morning, however, the watchers 
on the bank again found the noble animal, some 
miles lower down, still with his head up stream, 
and bravely contending with the cold and powerful 
current. Through all that day he maintained his 
position against the stream, though still carried 
further down every hour, until towards night, he 
neared a temporary island formed by a slue running 
over the lower grounds adjoining it. At this point 
a worthy old farmer of the neighborhood, Mr. John 
Porter, succeeded in turning him towards the island, 
which, with great difficulty, he succeeded in reach- 
ing. So soon as he saw him safely landed, Mr. 
Porter procured a halter, and at great personal 
hazard, about eight o’clock Wednesday night, 
waded through the slue, supporting himself by the 
brush and undergrowth, until he reached the island, 
a distance of some seventy or eighty yards, from 
whence he soon returned with the gallant ‘‘ swim- 
mer,”’ safely and successfully. Chilled, wearied, 
and worn down with the long struggle from Mon- 
day afternoon at 24 o’clock, till Wednesday night 
at 8 o’clock, he was hardly able to walk; but the 
kind care and attention of Mr. Porter, in the course 
of a few weeks, has perfectly restored him to his 
wonted energy and life. Fifty-three hours’ constant 
struggling, night and day, against the swelling 
current of such a stream as Black Warrior, without 
food or rest, is an exhibition of strength and endur- 
ance which we have never before known, and which 
a Williamson horse, like ‘‘ Swimmer,’’ we pre- 
sume, could alone perform. ‘The fact that it was 
done is incontestable. 

Captain Stephenson, the owner of the horse, is 
well known amongst us as a gentleman of correct- 
ness and integrity, and whose statements are both 
truthful and reliable. Besides this, the fact is still 
further confirmed by Mr. Porter, Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Goldsby, Esquire Huffstuttle, and a number of 
other gentlemen of that neighborhood, all of the 
highest respectability, and eye-witnesses to the 
scene. We challenge either history or personal 
experience, elsewhere, to beat it. Captain Ste- 
phenson rode the horse on his return home, swim- 
ming several streams with him, and he is now 
looking sound and well, and in as thriving condition 
as ever, though the mark of the heavy drift wood 
on his back, and the scars on his knees, from his 
repeated efforts to climb the river bank, still remain 
to prove his powers of endurance, and mark his 
feat as one a by his kind.—Frank&n 
Weekly Western Review. 
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Tue Isles of the Pacific, from the Malay penin- 
sula to the western coast of America, are inhabited 
by two races of human beings—the one approaching 
to the negro, in its general physical character- 
istics, the other more closely allied to the people 
of the Asiatic Continent. The first is usually 
called the Papuan or Austral-negro race, the last 
the Polynesian. Although their languages are 
mingled, and contain many striking resemblances 
in certain localities, and may owe their origin to a 
common parent,* yet, in their present condition, 
the races are very distinguishable. A line drawn 
from the most northern island of the Hawaiian 
group (Kauai, Atooi of Cook) to the most western 
point of New Zealand, passing to the eastward of 
the Feegees, will separate the Papuan (to the west- 
ward) from the Polynesian tribes. Not that either 
race will be found in exclusive oceupation of any 
one of the islands. Even in the Marquesas, and 
perhaps in Easter Island, the most remote from 
the main seat of the Papuan race, some traces of 
its presence are discernible ; whilst, not only in 
the Feejees and other islands near the dividing 
line, but as far to the west as Madagascar, the 
Polynesian features and tongue may be traced— 
many of the permanent characteristics of a country, 
such as its bays and headlands, having Polynesian 
names, or names of cognate origin. Nearer to 
our arbitrary line, however, as, for instance, in 
the Feejees, the New Hebrides, and New Zealand, 
the two races will be found in closest contact. On 
the west side of the line there is a marked pre- 
dominance of the Papuans, whilst on the east side 
the prevailing race is essentially Polynesian. In 
New Zealand, although the flat nose, thick features, 
and curled hair are common enough, yet the lan- 


* In Dr. Latham’s opinion, the ethnological break be- 
tween the race common to the Indian Archipelago and 
Polynesia, and the race of New Guinea, &c., is so distinct, 
that he supposes the population of Polynesia proper, in- 
stead of following the line of geographical continuity from 
the mainland, to have arrived by way of what he calls 
Micronesia, from the Philippines by the Carolines to the 
Navigator's Islands. In answer to the question—‘‘ From 
what country of Asia did the Polynesians spring?” Sir 
G. Simpson answers, “ Almost to a moral certainty from 
some point or points, between the southern extremity of 
Malacca, and the northern limits of Japan.” (Journey 
round the World; a most interesting book.) Supposin 
the whole Polynesian race to have so strong a tincture of 
Malay blood in it as to be properly called Malayo-Poly- 
nesian, 7” the causes of the superiority of the New Zea- 
land and Sandwich branch over the others, their industrial 
habits and aptitude for civilization, will still remain a 
distinct inquiry. 
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guage is purely Polynesian. This language is 
spoken from the Sandwich Islands to New Zealand, 
a distance of seventy degrees of latitude, and from 
Tongatapa to Easter Island, a distance of sixty 
degrees of longitude, with not more dialectic va- 
riance than exists even in the prevailing language 
of Great Britain. 

It is no part of our design to describe minutely 
this interesting people, still less to treat of their 
peculiar and evidently very ancient language. The 
works at the head of this article contain copious 
information on all that relates to the Polynesian 
race. We desire only to engage the reader’s at- 
tention to a few observations respecting what must 
be deemed at present the most prominent feature 
in its condition—that is, its great and still rapid 
decrease. 

We do not pretend that the Polynesians alone, 
of all savage people, exhibit this feature as the 
actual normal condition of their race. The North 
American Indians are rapidly vanishing from the 
face of the earth; but they were, and such as 
remain still are, a race of hunters, who, continu- 
ally retiring before the march of colonization, find 
their hunting-grounds (their only means of sub- 
sistence) continually narrowing. In some cases 
they made a stand against the intruding race ; but 
their fierce courage and peculiar mode of warfare 
were no match for the superior resources of the 
invaders. Every throe of resistance has only 
hastened their destruction ; often in spite of sin- 
cere efforts to save on the part of those who found 
themselves compelled to destroy. Again, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land, 
once numerous, have entirely disappeared ; and 
the same race in the other Australian colonies is 
also fast retiring or passing away. ‘The case of 
these unfortunate people, however, presents no 
mystery. It is not too much to say, that exter- 
mination was the common rule. Wholesale 
butcheries are too well authenticated to admit of 
doubt ; and the prevailing conduct of the settlers, 
free as well as convict, towards them, seems to 
show that they have been scarcely regarded as 
human beings. 

The Polynesians have been subject to no such 
violent shocks. They never were hunters, except 
of their fellow-men ; for nearly all the islands are 
destitute of indigenous mammalia. In the two 
islands of New Zealand, comprising a surface 
about equal to that of Great Britain, the only 
quadruped was the Kiore, a small marsupial rat, 
which has been destroyed by its Norwegian name- 
sake. The Polynesians are, and always have 
been, systematic cultivators ; the New Zealanders, 
and possibly others of the race, being even aware: 
of the sexual wants of plants.* Moreover, al- 
though they may at times have suffered injury 
from invasion, their courage and ferocity, under 
the conduct of their great intelligence, have en- 
abled them to take such vengeance, as was more 


* They reject the unprolific tubers in planting potatoes, 
calling them tane or ae. and they impregnate their 





gourds and pumpkins with great care. 
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than sufficient for the prevention of further wrong. 
It is also worthy of being recorded, to the credit 
of our countrymen, of those at least who have 
come into regular contact with them, that for 
many years past the Polynesians have been the 
objects of an active benevolence—often ill-directed, 
no doubt, but—remarkable as having generated, 
we may hope, an entirely new morality in rejation 
to our intercourse with uncivilized races. The 
British government—wherever its authority has 
been established, as in New Zealand, or even 
where we have only quasi-diplomatic relations, by 
the residence of a consul, or th® occasional visit 
of a man-of-war—has exerted all its influence in 
favor of the native races. This, to use a homely 
phrase, has set the fashion to the Europeans visit- 
ing or dwelling among the Polynesians ; and in 
New Zealand, where colonization has been regular 
and systematic, the settlers, even down to the 
laboring classes, have, from the first to last, in 
spite of a long course of provocation from the 
natives, exhibited very creditable sympathy and 
forbearance towards them. 

That there are causes which tend to produce 
the decay, and, unless checked, the final extine- 
tion of the aborigines, and which operate alike 
upon the American Indians, the Australians, and 
the Polynesians, cannot be disputed. It is, how- 
ever, capable of proof that the two former races 
have suffered directly and immediately, in conse- 
quence of the general treatment to which they 
have been subjected ; whilst the latter are declin- 
ing in spite of all possible pains being taken for 
their preservation. The prominent causes of the 
extinction of the American Indians—namely, the 
narrowing of their hunting ground, and the use 
or abuse of ardent spirits—have no place in the 
instance of the Polynesians; and yet the decrease 
of the latter is not much less observable than that 
of the former. In what manner is this to be 
accounted for' ‘To what extent is it attributable 
to intercourse with Europeans, or to causes* ex- 
isting antecedently to such intercourse? In any 
case, are the evils of their condition susceptible 
of remedy, or even of mitigation? or are they so 
deeply seated in their social constitution—so inter- 
woven with the habits of the natives and Europe- 
ans respectively—as to render it probable that the 
process of extinction will go on more rapidly than 
that of any remedial measure we may be able to 
introduce, until all the efforts of the benevolent 
are proved to have been of no further avail than 
to have smoothed the downward path of a doomed 
race! 

These are questions which we cannot hope to 


* In Mr. Saxe Bannister’s ‘* Account of the Changes 
and Present Condition of the Population of New Zea- 
land,” (Journal of Statistical Society, October, 1838 

. 366,) the following causes of depopulation are quoted 
rom a recent writer:—1. The wars coon 1821 to 1830, 
which were occasioned by Strongi, who visited Eng- 
land. 2. Want of occupation, which prompts war. 
3. Superstition, which forbids food being given to the 
sick, and so kills “thousands.” 4. Bewitching kills 
“ thousands.” 5. The degraded state of the women, and 
polygamy. 6. Suicide. 7. Diseases.—Polack. 





answer completely and satisfactorily ; our sources 
of information are at present too scanty. Com- 
munication with Europeans, and the subversion or 
weakening of the ancient superstitions of the 
natives, are too recent, and are still in too transi- 
tional a state, to enable us to judge, with any 
certainty, of their ultimate effects. But we can 
indicate several particulars, as well in the habits 
of the natives as in the nature of our intercourse 
with them, which have operated, and are still 
operating, in a remarkable manner, upon their 
condition. And since many of the circumstances, 
especially those which are most unfavorable, ad- 
mit of remedy or of mitigation, the subject is not 
merely a curious one :—the investigation may not 
be without its use. 

The branch of the great Polynesian family with 
which we are best acquainted is that which in- 
habits the islands of New Zealand, called in their 
own language ‘* Maori,’’ or pure. The establish- 
ment of British authority there, and the progress 
of colonization, place within the reach of our 
countrymen at least ene * blue book’’ annually, 
in which information respecting the native race 
occupies its full proportion. During the adminis- 
tration more particalarly of Captain Grey, (now 
and since November, 1845, Governor of New 
Zealand,) the most full and minute reports upon 
the condition of the natives have been communi- 
cated to the government at home; and our inter- 
course is at present carried on according to a 


_preconcerted and systematic plan, having for its 


express objects the improvement and preservation 
of the native race—by means, principally, of the 
gradual, but not forcible, substitution of our social 
institutions and arts of life in the place of their 
rude, barbarous, and often cruel customs. As an 
additional reason for drawing our facts and illus- 
trations from New Zealand, it may be proper to 
state, that the writer of this paper enjoys the 
advantage of having been himself an eye-witness 
of much that he sets down. He has not only 
resided several years in New Zealand, but has 
been in frequent communication with some of the 
most zealous and intelligent of the missionaries 
and others, who have long dwelt, not only among 
the natives of that colony, but in various other 
islands of the Polynesian group. 

The constantly diminishing number of the New 
Zealanders is a fact of which every resident in the 
country becomes sensible; yet it is one which 
has not yet been verified by any sufficient census. 
The missionaries, however, have collected from 
all parts of the country statements of the numbers 
of the several tribes at different times, and the 
sum total of these returns has gone on continu- 
ally decreasing, as our means of correct informa- 
tion have improved. Previous to the establish- 
ment of British authority, the aggregate number 
of the natives was considered to be near 120,000. 
In 1840 it was calculated by Dr. Dieffenbach at 
114,800. Subsequent accounts have reduced it to 
109,000 ; and it is the general impression of the 
missionaries, that an accurate census, if now 
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taken, would exhibit a total somewhat, and per-| Even to superficial observers, the most striking 
haps even considerably, short of 100,000. Not) peculiarity in the population of New Zealand is 
one of these numbers is to be implicitly relied on ; | the small number of women in proportion to men, 
but as our acquaintance with the natives at pres-| and, also, as compared with Europeans, the very 
ent is much more advanced than it was ten years great deficiency of children of both sexes. Here, 
ago, the latest number is more likely to approxi- | again, we have as yet no complete information, 
mate to the truth than the earlier ones. It should such as would be afforded by a census of the whole 
also be remembered that errors in censuses usually | people ; but we have returns of the population of 
consist of omissions, and not additions. Thus, certain districts between Wellington (Port Nichol- 
if the errors be assumed to be greater in 1838, son) and New Plymouth, collected by the mission- 
than in 1848, the earlier number would probably aries; which we believe to be tolerably correct, 
have to be increased in a far greater ratio than and which will serve to establish, with sufficient 
the last; and the actual decrease will consequent-| precision, the ordinary proportions of women and 




















ly have been greater than the figures, which we) 
have quoted, represent. Figures of this kind | 
are, however, such poor authority, that a diminu- | 
tion in the population may be more safely inferred | 
from the number of abandoned places of abode, or | 
kaingas, throughout the country, and from the | 
visible decline of those pahs and kaingas which | 
come under the traveller’s observation, after an | 
interval of a few years, without any equivalent 
increase by migration elsewhere. The natives 
themselves are well aware of the falling off of 
population. They see the English grasses spread- 
ing over the fern-hills, unimpaired by the heavy 
tread of the cattle, which gradually destroys the 
less useful plants ; and they draw analogies un- 
favorable to the prospects of their race. 

In the case of the other islands, anything ap- 
proaching to trustworthy numeration is, of course, | 
of even rarer cccurrence than in the case of New | 
Zealand. The only statement which pretends to | 
accuracy and particularity is to be found in Jarves’ 
** Hawaiian History.” 

‘The following table,’’ he observes, ‘ will 
illustrate, in some degree, the decrease of popula- | 
tion since the time of Cook. ‘The census, as col- 
lected by the natives, is not much to be relied on, 
especially those of a few years back. In taking 
them it was, I suppose, only to get at the taxable 
polls; and great reluctance and deceit prevailed 
among the people, which prevented any positive 
accuracy ; still, sufficient facts are established to 
show the general rate of decrease. Cook’s vague 
estimate in 1779 made the population 400,000 ; 
but 300,000 would have been nearer the truth. 





A loose estimate for 1823, 142,050 
A census in 1832, . 130,313 
A census in 1836, . 108,570.”’ 


Jarves, Appendix, p. 373. 


** The census of this year, (1840,)’’ continues 
Mr. Jarves, ‘‘ is not accurately known; but the 
population of the group is estimated at upwards 
of 100,000, of whom 1000 are foreigners, and an 
equal number of half-breeds.’’—Jb. 376. 

According to the works placed at the head of 
the present paper, a similar falling off in the native 
population has taken place in most of the islands 
of the Polynesian group. There may be slight 
exceptions ; but these we need not notice until we 
come to speak of the future prospects of the race 





in general. 


children to adult males. These are as follows :— 


1843. 
Men. Women. Boys. Girls. 
Waikanae, . . 394 235 115 97 
Manawata, . . 312 243 141 96 
Ranji Ukei,. . 204 148 46 26 

















Wanganui,* . 1408 1172 364 299 
Taranake, . . 920 645 195 121 
3138 2443 861 639 

Males, Females. Total. 

Adults, . . . 3I38 2443 5581 
Children, . are: 639 1500 
3999 3082 7081 


It will be observed that this embraces only a 
small portion of the population—about one four- 
teenth or one fifteenth, (comprising the two 
islands ;) but it comprises a fair average of cir- 
cumstances and a variety of localities. The re- 
turns are not drawn solely from a coast population, 
more or less closely in contact with Europeans. 
They exclude the more vicious and corrupt inhab- 
itants of the towns; but include the population 
bordering on three rivers which extend far into 
the interior. A very careful census is now in 
progress, under the guidance of the Bishop of New 
Zealand. At the commencement of 1848 it had 
extended over half the northern island, and con- 
tained an enumeration—family by family, and in- 
dividual by individuali—of about 40,000 persons. 
We have been informed that the proportion of the 
sexes, as nearly as could be ascertained, will be 
shown to be about 100 men to 80 women; which 
is rather more favorable than is shown by the 


* A more careful census of the Wanganui tribes was 
taken in 1846. The numbers were nearly stationary, as 
compared with the census of 1843 ; but the proportion of 
women had slightly improved. As there were omissions 
in the census of 1843, and that of 1846 was taken individ- 
ual by individual, there was probably a real decrease. 
Since then the outbreak at Wanganui has occurred, a very 
disastrous event probably for the native race ; not that 
many have been killed in actual warfare, but they have 
suffered greatly from the privations of war, including 
ary of provisions. The two years’ census com- 

red :— 

” Males. Females. Total. 


OM, «ce te se ts oe 1471 3243 
16066, . «© «© «© @ & BF 1501 3240 
In 1846 the children are not distinguished. In the case 


of Kauai, SirG. Simpson quotes a census, where the dis- 

proportion between eee and progeny was so great as 

“to leave, perhaps ly half a child to each couple of 
who were classed as men and women.” 
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above table, and considerably more so, as we shall 
presently show, than in the town pahs. This 
census, if completed, has not yet reached England. 

On the east coast we learn, from the highest 
authority, that the proportion of males to females 
is as 100 to 75, and that the number of children is 
lamentably small. Finally, the writer has himself 
taken some trouble to investigate the matter when- 
ever he has had opportunity, as well near Wel- 
lington as elsewhere ; and his impression is, that 
about 100 men to 75 women is the prevailing pro- 
portion. In many small pahs and kaingas he has 
found the ratio as high as two to one. 

The population of the town and harbor of Wel- 
lington has lately been very carefully ascertained, 
for the purpose of settling questions of occupation 
and cultivation between the natives and the New 
Zealand Company. In the town of Wellington 
the six or seven pahs which existed at the first 
settlement of Port Nicholson have dwindled to two 
principal pahs, and a small knot of natives at the 
one pah of Kurun-toto. The other pahs mentioned 
in the following table extend from Wellington to 
the mouths of the Eritonga or Hutt. The old 
pah of ‘Tiakiwai exists no longer as a pah. The 
spot is used by the natives as a sort of market for 
pigs, potatoes, fish and, fire-wood, and, to say the 
truth, for a more reprehensible purpose. 


Population of the Harbor of Port Nicholson, Jan- 
uary 1, 1847. 

Pahs. Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 

Pitoni,. .... 5 41 4 BI 134 


Wai-weta, . . . 24 20 10 6 60 
Nga Urunga,. . . 2 22 12 9 68 
KeiWaerm, ... 31 @ 5 2 60 
ie: « « «+ Ba - to DOR 


Kurun-toto, . . . 8 Ii 2 2 23 
2, s+, «¢, «Oo ee A SR. ae 
Tia ki wai, no permanent residents. 


287 202 73 71 633 


Proportions, 70-4 women to 100 men. 
- 50 children to 100 men. 
= 29 children to 100 adults. 
a 758 females of all ages to 100 males. 


An excess of males prevails, to a greater or less 
extent, throughout the Polynesian islands; but 
detailed accounts are not to be met with.* The 
mere fact is mentioned by almost all writers on 
them from Cook downwards. Cook describes it 
as a conspicuous evil everywhere ; and in Easter 
Island—far remote from the usual track of ships, 
and rarely visited by Europeans—the fact is equal- 
ly true at the present day. From some personal 
knowledge of the American Indians, and from the 
various statements published concerning the Aus- 
tralians, we cannot resist inferring that this ine- 
quality of the sexes is a feature common to all 
savage tribes, among whom the condition of women 
is very deplorable. 

The effect of an excess of males on the aggre- 
gate fecundity of a population has not yet, we think, 

* Mr. Jarves gives a detailed account of the population 


of Kauai, one of the Sandwich Islands. The numbers 
are 4620 males and 4135 females—a ratio of 100 to 88. 
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been properly estimated. Even where a high 
standard of sexual morality is ackuowledged, there 
is always a very great amount of ill-directed in- 
dulgence, exercising a considerable effect on fecun- 
dity, though not necessarily on population ; because 
the cnildren produced may still be more numerous 
than can be brought up. If the social state be 
such that a lawful union soon after the attainment 
of full age be difficult or inconvenient, there has 
always hitherto been found a lax morality in that 
respect, even among a people otherwise moral. 
Witness the case of Great Britain itself, where no 
impediments are in the way of timely marriages 
from a disproportion between the sexes, but only 
from the habits of society ; which require, in all 
but the lowest and most reckless, a certain secu- 
rity for the future before the married state is en- 
tered upon. But wherever there exists so insu- 
perable a bar to marriage asa large deficiency of 
women, the probability of unchastity is far greater, 
with a proportional injury to fecundity. It isa 
physiological fact, that promiscuous indulgence on 
the part of the female has a tendency to postpone 
and impair, and, if carried to excess, to destroy 
her fruitfulness ; and the following generalization 
may be suggested as approaching to the certainty 
of a law of nature. 

The number of the males in excess is the ex- 
pression of the minimum amount of fecundity de- 
stroyed ; that is to say, a population consisting of 
100 males and 80 females will be fruitful, not as 
might be supposed im the proportion of 80, but 
only of 60 pairs. It is not necessary to the value 
of this law, to assert that the fruitfulness of any 
one female is destroyed, though in practice, no 
doubt, that of many is so. Assuming the effect 
to be distributed over the whole population, (re- 
ducing the general run of families to one or two 
children,*) the lowering of the aggregate sum of 

* As we proceed, we cannot refrain from giving two 
pieces of evidence of the reduced state of fecundity at two 
opposite points of the Polynesian group. In “‘ Jarves’ 
Sandwich Islands,” Appendix, p. 373, there is, as we have 
just said, an exact return of the lation of Kauai. It 
appears that all who have three cuildren are exempt from 
taxation ; and yet very few indeed appear to be so exempt. 


The island is divided into four districts, and the popula- 
tion is thus classed :— 


Taxable men, . 


“women, 732 334 396 701 
« boys 75 «17 3134 
- girls, 45 30 32 034 


Girls under 14, . . . . - + 277 132 154 264 
Men having three or more children, 25 0 10 33 
Women ditto ditto, . 24 0 10 «31 
Gimm . sec sven s DW 101 237 
Old women, . . . .. . + 294 94 125 279 


2935 1252 1550 2819 

So that of a total population of 8556, only 68 couples 
a more than sufficient descendants to replace them- 
selves. 

A census of the pah called Pipitea, in the town of Wel- 
lington, taken by the medical officer, Dr. Fitzgerald, in 
1847, gives the following results :— 

1 married couple with 5 children each pair. 
1 “ “ 3 ce 
5(2) “ “ 2 “ “ 

1 So in the original, but probably 130. 


2 One of these has two wahiné; with this exception polygamy 
has ceased in this pah. Among 27 couples, 2 only have more 





than 2 children, and 10 have none. 
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fecundity is, in the most favorable circumstances, ; throughout the whole of the Polynesian islands, 
equivalent to its utter destruction in twenty fe-|until the occurrence of a recent exception, the 
males and forty males. In other words, if, on the | state of society in point of licentiousness has been 
one hand, we assume, not as the fact, but as an| without parallel in any other part of the world 
approximate measure, the unimpaired fecundity of |in modern, and perhaps even in ancient times.* 
sixty pairs, we must, on the other hand, reject the} All recent accounts show that early licentions- 
remainder (i. e., twenty over-matched females and|ness among the women and female children, 
forty over-matching males) as wholly inoperative | though restrained, no doubt, by missionary teach- 
in continuing the race. We put this forward | ing, is not eradicated even in the fully Christian- 
only as an empirical rule ; fully satisfied, however, | ized islands; while in New Zealand—as yet but 
that, as such, it may safely be relied on. We|half converted, even if the numbers professing to 
can conceive as possible so pure a state of moral- be Christians be considered such, not one quarter 
ity, as to set the rule practically aside ; or, we | perhaps of whom can be considered Christian, if 
can conceive the excess of males to be employed | tried by a more rigid test—its prevalence is still 
in wars among themselves, or in distant wars or | very great indeed. 
distant navigations. On the other hand, cireum-| In many of the islands of the Pacifie there 
stances may arise to aggravate the operation of | have existed, and in New Zealand there still ex- 
the tendency. But, as a tendency, we are bound | ist, circumstances and habits which directly ag- 
to keep it steadily in view, if we would look for | gravate the excess of males. The first is the 
the improvement of the native race in the right | ancient and still prevailing practice of polygamy. 
direction. Most of the unconverted chiefs of New Zealand, 
The measure which we have suggested of the and many of the Rangatira, or upper class, have 
effect of the tendency, supposes that no licentious | a plurality of women. ight is the largest num- 
habits have been generated beyond what are in-| ber that we have heard of; three, four, and five 
volved in that gratification which, in spite of are not uncommon, but many have only two (per- 
morality and missionary teaching, the males who | haps the principal wahiné and her sister.) Chris- 
are in excess will always secure to themselves. | tianity has checked this, as well as other hurtful 
Suppose the sudden destruction or removal of a) practices; but it has only scotched, not killed ; 
portion of the women in a community of what we | and even some chiefs, who, from policy, profess, 
shall call average morality, the effect, previous | without feeling, the new faith, may still be seen 
to the tainting of the whole population with licen- | attended by their women. Of this the well-known 
tious habits, would be such as we have stated.| Rauperaha may be cited as an instance. The 
That was our reason for using the phrase ‘* min- | number of professing converts in New Zealand may 
imum amount of fecundity destroyed.” In such a on the whole exceed one half of the whole popu- 
community, the effect upon population would prob- lation ; but the proportion of converted chiefs is 
ably be no greater than is contemplated by Mr. rather less than that of the common people (tutua) 
Malthus in the fifth chapter of his first book ;* and slaves (taurekareka.) There is also a col- 
that is, it would be a mode, but by no means the lateral consequence of this institution, which 
only mode, by which population would practically ‘greatly aggravates its mischief. A single ex- 
be kept down to the means of subsistence. So/| ample will best explain this. Te Heu-Heu, the 
demoralizing, however, is a large excess of males, | fine old chief of Taupo, who perished by a Jand- 
that it would not exist long without generating slip in the winter of 1846, with his son, his 
habits of licentiousness, calculated to impair fecun- eight wahiné, and a numerous body of his people, 
dity to a far greater extent than our measure ex-| had always rejected the overtures of the mission- 
presses :—hesides the impediments which it throws | aries with scorn. His son, however, a fine lad, 
in the way of rearing many of the children whose | was a Christian; and, had he lived, would no 
birth it had not prevented. Even an equally |doubt have married only one woman, and have 
matched population may become so licentious as | greatly contributed to the civilization of his tribe. 
to produce and bring up but few children. The) Yet, up to the time of his death, as we have been 
Areoi societies of Tahiti were probably not ill- informed, some four or five of the best connected 
matched.¢ Being composed of the highest class,| young girls of the Taupos and kindred tribes 
they would secure to themselves a full supply of 











women. From their licentious lives, they probably 
did not produce a large proportion of children, 
aud such as were produced were put to death. 
Out of the pale of the Areoi, in Tahiti, and 


10 couples and widows, 1 child each. 
10 couples with 0 children. 
27 single men. 
8 single women. 
Thus, in Pipitea pah, there are 28 children to supply 
the waste of 88 adults! 
* “ Of the Checks to Population in the Islands of the 
South Sea.” 
+ The best account of the Areoi Society is to be found 
in Ellis’ ‘‘ Polynesian Researches.” 





* Every reader conversant with the subject is aware of 
this fact ; and if formal proof be required, we may refer 
to the very careful and complete summary of authorities 
given by Mr. Malthus in the chapter already cited. 
(Vol. i.,4thed., p. 88.) With his usual sagacity A seeks 
for “ powerful checks to population in the habits of the 
people ;” stating, as the only alternative, ‘‘ unless a _per- 
petual miracle render the women barren.’ Mr. Mal- 
thus’ purpose merely required him to show the check b 
which population was kept down. At an early period, 
probably, the checks went no further than to keep the po 
ulation of the fully peopled islands stationary, or nearly 
so; and it was obviously no part of Mr. Malthus’ plan 
to show in what manner a set of checks, only sufficient at 
one period to keep population stationary, may become so 
aggravated as to promote depopulation. 
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were made fapu* (sacred or exclusive) tohim. In| 
all probability this tapu would not have been. 
taken off during the old man’s life—even after the, 
son had married according to the Christian rite. | 
The privilege of tapuing a number of females to_ 
his future use, in addition to the possession of a) 
number of women or wives, is by native custom) 
vested in every chief. In case any of the women, 
who have been thas appropriated, break the tapu, 
the penalty is, or may be, death; unless the chief, 
and perhaps the tohunga or priest, be propitiated 
by a large gift, as ‘* utu’’ (payment or satisfaction) 
for the offence. 

The effect of this custom is to remove, as it 
were, out of the market precisely those females 
most likely to have had families ; at the same time 
that it enhances the aggregate excess of males 
among the great body of the people. Let it be 
assumed that the wives, and ultimately the tapu 
females, are placed in circumstances favorable to 
breeding ; and that they do, in fact, though this 
is far from being the case, and is most improbable, 
produce large families; nevertheless, their tem- 
porary removal, by diminishing the aggregate sup- 
ply of families, spreads the operation of the rule 
above laid down over a larger number; in other 
words, decreases the proportion of fertile pairs. 

To this evil the presence of Europeans, no 
doubt, adds more or less considerably.¢ In all 





our colonies there is an excess of males. Even 
with great care to secure equality of the sexes, 
by aiding the emigration of young married and) 
marriageable couples only, it is impossible to check 
the voluntary emigration of a much larger propor- 
tion of young men. All above the laboring class 
abstain from marriage until they have acquired 
some means. If, in order to sustain their position 
—or, as it often turns out, to sink in the scale 
of society unseen by their former associates—men 
above the laboring class determine upon emigra- 
tion, they shrink from subjecting a wife of their 


* Commonly written fabdoo. 

t According to Count de Strzelecki, the presence of the 
European acts still more directly in accounting for the 
gradual disappearance of the native tribes. From his 
own experience of hundreds of instances, recurring among 
different races of aborigines, he infers the general fact— 
that in all cases of fruitful intercourse between an aborig- 
inal female and a European male, the power of concep- 
tion on a renewal of intercourse with the male of her own 
race is lost, and that of procreating with white men only 
is retained. (Physical Description of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, p. 347.) This most humane 
and accomplished traveller must excuse. a writer in the 
* Monthly Journal and Retrospect of the Medical Sci- 
ences,” of last October, for treating the inference in ques- 
tion as nothing more than an hypothesis for the present. 
The late Mr. Sadler had a memorable gift for discovering 
recondite laws of population. And notwithstanding Cap- 
tain Larcom’s reliance on Mr. Gregg's Social Statistics 
of the Netherlands, we share Mr. iallam's surprise at 
finding that the Report of the Irish Census of 1841 has 
affirmed the average number of children in an Irish family 
to be considerably lower than in a Scotch or English one, 
‘in accordance with the well-known law, that the most 
marrying race have the lowest cipher of fecundity.” 
ne of Satistical, Society June, 1844, Sept. 1345.) 

hat would the Chinese say to this well-known law? 
Not long ago, philosophers accounted for the polygamy of 
Asia, by supposing that Nature had handsomely accommo- 
dated the Bast with a proportional excess of females. 
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own class to the hardships, difficulties, and uncer- 
tainties incidental to establishing themselves in a 
new country, even when most favorably cireum- 
stanced. Again, the whole of the whaling popu- 
lation—the ‘shore parties,’’ as they are called— 
are, almost without exception, single men; or— 
if sea-faring men, with wives at home—they are 
single men in relation to the colony, and to our 
present purpose. 
The European population of New Zealand, ac- 
cording to the census of 1846, was as follows :— 
Males. Females Total. 
Company’s Settlements,. . . 4621 3849 84170 
Northern Settlements, . . . 2616 1888 4504 
Whalers, chiefly South, . . . 700 
7937 5737 13,674 


Proportion of sexes, . . . 100 72-4 








A still later European census, distributed as 
follows, presents nearly the same proportion :— 
Males. Females. Total. 
New Ulster, . . 4996 3835 8831 
New Munster,. . 4911 3966 8877 





17,708 

The ill consequences of this excess of males do 
not fall upon the European population—or, at 
least, only to a smal] extent—but on the natives. 
A great number of the single men who have 
spread about the colony as stock-keepers, shep- 
herds, and in other available offices, as well as 
nearly all the whaling class, have ‘‘ Maori wives.”’ 
In some cases the connection is sanctioned by the 
legal tie ; but, in most, it is a ‘‘ Maori marriage,’’ 
arranged by a bargain with the friends of the 
woman, cemented by the all-pervading ‘ utu.”’ 
The woman so assigned to the pakeha (or stranger) 
considers herself his wife, until the tie is dissolved 
by the willof her lord. She is generally faithful, 
hard-working, especially useful, and almost invari- 
ably cheerful and good-tempered. In many cases 
the birth of a child induces the father to convert 
the temporary connection into a legal marriage. In 
the middle islands, and in the southern or Stewart's 
Island—the coasts of which are frequented by the 
black whale—connections of this nature have given 
birth to a fine race of half-caste children—one of 
the finest in the world; many of whom are now 
grown up, and are distinguished for their comeli- 
ness and beauty. Upon the female part of the 
European population of New Zealand the effect of 
this is beneficial. It goes far to absorb and render 
innocuous the excess of males; and young Euro- 
pean women, looking forward to marriage with more 
certainty than they could have done in England, 
have a powerful motive to remain chaste. In the 
towns, open and professed prostitution is almost 
confined to native women. But, as far as the na- 
tives are concerned, the surplus of males in the 
European population is exactly so much added to 
the excess of males among the natives themselves. 

The small number of children is the most strik- 
ing consequence of the deficiency of females, and 
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of the state of morals engendered by such defi- 
ciency, aggravated, as we shall soon see by other 
circumstances. To understand the full extent of 
the evil, we must compare the number of children 
with the number in other countries more favorably 
situated. For this purpose we have chosen the 
United States, where population is rapidly in- 
creasing ; and Ireland, where the rate of increase 
is now extremely slow. We need not trouble the 
reader with a confused and tiresome array of sta- 
tistics, as the sources of information are open to all 
the world ; but shall content ourselves with a table 
showing proportions only, as also being more 
favorable to clearness of comprehension. 

United New Zealand. 


Classes. States. Ireland. 
5 Pahs. Towns. 


Adultmales, . . . . 100 100 100 = 100 
Adultfemalesto100men, 98 108 77 70 
Children to 100 men, . 161 I41 48 50 


It may be that there are some parts of New 
Zealand, remote from the towns and coasts, where 
the proportion of children is higher ; but the prob- 
ability is, that the proportion exhibited by the 
whole population is not much more satisfactory ; 
for, as we have already observed, the Wanganui 
and Marrawatu rivers run far into the interior, 
among tribes having very little contact with Euro- 
peans. If the excess of males had worked no ill 
effects beyond the destruction of fecundity expressed 
by our empirical law, 100 men and 77 women, being 
equivalent to 54 fruitful pairs, ought, according to 
the Irish proportion, to have 78 children. That 
they have only 48, shows additional causes to be 
at work.* Some of these we have already dwelt 
upon; others will be stated hereafter. In the 
United States almost every circumstance is, in a 
high degree, favorable to increase of population. 
In Ireland, circumstances are not unfavorable to 
fecundity, but are so to the rearing of children. 
In the period from which our numbers are taken, 
the population of Ireland, though not absolutely 
stationary, was increasing very gradually. In 
case, then, 141 children to every 100 men be | 
necessary, as above, to keep up the race, and pro- | 
vide for a very small increase, it follows that 50 
children must be wholly insufficient to sustain a 
population of 170 adults; and unless the propor- 
tion of children and women be increased, by re- 
moving or weakening the existing causes of de- 
ficiency, depopulation must go on indefinitely. 


* In Ireland there are (or latterly were) 48 children to 
every 34 pairs of adults. It may be necessary to remark, 
that these numbers do not express the number of children 
born to every L00 men (or 200 parents) during their whole 
lives. If every 200 parents had only 141 children alto- 
gether, the race could not be kept up. The number 141 
represents the children in existence at any given time, 
for every 100 men, or 200 adults ; which is far short of 
the total number of children to 100 marriages. At any 
hee time, many of the grown persons in existence have 

ad no children ; a majority, probably, have not yet had 
half the number they eventually will have; and only a 
small minority have had their entire number, of whom, 
too, a proportion have grown up, and are reckoned among 
adults. Thus the eager eme: returns may show only 141 
children to 200 adults, when the number of offspring to a 
marriage may be four or more. 
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It is impossible to say at what period, and under 
what circumstances, the disproportion in question 
first originated. The language of the Polynesians, 
however, shows that they have all migrated from 
one source ; while the dialectic differences are so 
small, that the epoch of their migrations cannot 
have been very distant. Now immigration, as we 
have already observed, is always attended by some 
excess of males. Our oldest colonies and the 
United States have not overcome it yet ; and per- 
haps the Polynesians, in their present abodes, never 
had a perfect equality of the sexes. But the de- 
ficiency of females in these islands, even if not 
originally produced, has certainly been maintained, 
by the degraded state in which the weaker sex 
has evidently long been held—a state which is not 
materially ameliorated at the present day. It may 
be matter of speculation, therefore, how it happens 
that the causes, from which we are anticipating 
the probable extinction of the race, should not have 
brought it to its termination before this. The 
most severe and painful labor falls on them. They 
bear heavy weights, and do nearly all the field 
work, besides all the work in-doors. They are 
literally treated as beasts of burden. It is to be 
feared that the missionaries, having for the most 
part been struck with the enormity of those grosser 
practices which they deemed peculiarly sinful, 
have, in their teaching, neglected other no less 
essential moralities. Some, however, have de- 
voted themselves, with as much intelligence and 
thoughtfulness as zeal, to the general improvement 
of the habits of the natives. Nor is it by hard 
labor alone that the Polynesian women suffer. 
For small faults, real or pretended, they are often 
cruelly beaten, and, for graver offences, killed. 
For example :—‘‘ About the middle or latter end 
of June, 1843, one of the wives of a native chief at 
Kaweranga-on-the-Thames, (New Zealand,) for 
some alleged offence, was hung up by the heels, 
naked, and exposed to the view of the whole tribe. 
In that state she was most barbarously beaten. 
This treatment had such an effect upon her that 
she got hold of a musket loaded with ball, placed 
the muzzle towards her body, and fired it by 
placing her toe against the trigger; the ball passed 
through her lungs, and lodged in her spine. She 
languished for eight or ten days, and then expired.”’ 

This continued hard laber and this systematic 
eruelty operate in two ways. The waste of 
female life is greater than that of male; and 
not merely is fecundity impaired, but the power 
of rearing children. Many of the affections to 
which European women are subject, and which 
are scarcely deemed diseases, become severe and 
often fatal maladies among savages. The facility 
with which savage women bear children is men- 
tioned by many travellers. We believe it to be 
much over-stated. They are certainly peculiarly 
liable to various uterine disorders, either produced 
or aggravated by the hard treatment they suffer, 
and of course made much more serious by their 
own ignorance and unskilfulness. 





If some evils be chargeable against European 
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contact, they are counterbalanced by much good. 
Our better example, it may be hoped, is softening 
the lot of women. Skilful medical management 
is daily rendering the risk of disaster during preg- 
nancy, as well as at and after childbirth, smaller, 
and the chances of rearing a larger proportion of 
the children born much greater. The native wo- 
men suckle their children for a very long period, 
and when they feed them, their first food is but 
ill adapted to the tender organs of infants. Our 
medical officers at the native hospitals, and the 
English and American medical men now settled 
in all directions, are introducing more prudent 
habits. Filth, the most disgusting and fatal, is 
giving way to cleanliness ; and it often occurs that 
when the Maori has, by some service, entitled 
himself to a small present, he asks for soap. It 
has happened to the writer to shame a New Zea- 
lander into relieving his wahiné from the heavy 
load at her back ; and that, too, against her own 
sense of propriety, no less than against his; he 
taking it with a good-humored laugh, she parting 
from it with no small apparent reluctance—with 
much the sort of feeling as that with which an 
English wife, in a similar rank, would see her 
husband darning his own stockings, or washing 
his own shirt. Time must be allowed for displac- 
ing these ‘respectable native prejudices ;”’ but 
they are dying out with more rapidity than eur 
English farmers are likely to submit to some of 
the new contrivances of scientific agriculturists. 
Infanticide formerly prevailed in all the Polyne- 
sian islands. That it now exists only partially, is 
owing to European example, and especially to the 
teaching of the missionaries. If the reader be 
desirous of perusing a variety of revolting, but not 
uninstructive details upon this subject, he may 
consult the works at the head of this article. 
Tried by the mere principle of the necessary rela- 
tion between population and the means of subsist- 
ence, it may be doubted whether the population 
of the Polynesian islands would have been greater, 
ceteris paribus, if infanticide had not prevailed. 
We, however, apprehend that it has had consider- 
able indirect influence, by aggravating the sum of 
gross licentiousness among the whole population. 
In most of the islands there does not appear to 
have been any choice as to the sex of the infants 
destroyed. In Tahiti the Areoi destroyed all the 
children. A Mr. Stuart, a missionary, affirmed, 
in 1824, that two thirds of the infants perished- by 
the hands of their parents ; and Sir G. Simpson 
speaks of mothers exchanging children, and suck- 
li.g pet puppies. In New Zealand, however, there 
earnot be a doubt that more females than males 
perished in this manner. The male children were 
spared to keep up the supply of warriors; the 
females were destroyed as an incumbrance; and, 
in some cases, mothers killed their infant daugh- 
ters to save them from the sufferings incidental to 
the degradation of their sex. Though in New 
Zealand the more frequent destruction of female 
children has helped to aggravate the disproportion 
of the sexes, yet its operation has been less grievous 





and less constant than that of the general treatment 
of women. Hard usage and excessive toil, not 
suspended during any part of the period of preg- 
nancy, are probably the most powerful causes of 
the waste of female and infant life among all savage 
tribes. 

Infanticide has wholly ceased in the fully Chris- 
tianized countries of the Pacific. It is rapidly 
subsiding in New Zealand ; but voluntary abortion, 
brought on by violent pressure upon the abdomen, 
still continues. Abortion is resorted to by single 
women, to avoid the trouble of bringing them up, 
rather than to hide the scandal of having children ; 
and the necessary manipulation is performed by 
women who make it a trade. The practice of 
abortion also impairs, and not unfrequently destroys, 
the fecundity of the females who have recourse to 
it. It further promotes licentiousness * by impu- 
nity. Both infanticide an -bortion have been 
supposed to spring from the disgrace attendant upon 
intercourse with Europeans, and especially upon 
the birth of half-caste children. If this looks like 
a plausible way of accounting for a revolting fact, 
we can only answer, that it must have been sug- 
gested in England in total ignorance of the habits 
of the Polynesians. Intercourse with Europeans 
is not deemed a disgrace except by natives fully 
imbued with Christian morality; and then the 
disgrace consists in the act itself, and is not en- 
hanced by difference of race. An unconverted 
native woman, and many, too, who profess the new 
tikanga, will exhibit with pride their half-caste 
offspring. And why, according to their morality, 
should they not? Agreement to live with the man 
is the only marriage the native woman has ever 
known, and she is encouraged to live with the 
European by her parents and relations. Her con- 
dition is wonderfully improved in consequence : she 
has more wholesome food ; she is not spurned from 
the presence of her lord, but shares his meal, his 
society, and his confidence. She exchanges her 
tattered mat for European clothing ; she is taught 
to be cleanly, to braid her glossy hair, and adorn 
her person, until either she appreciates the conven- 
ience of the change, or her vanity is flattered by 
the distinction. She becomes an object of a tender- 
ness she has never before known. She teaches 
her soft language to her partner, and learns his 
customs in return. Even the rough whaler is 
generally kind to the woman with whom he lives ; 
and in not a few instances, as we have said, the 
temporary connection is converted into a permanent 

* Before marriage, or the permanent connection which 
is held equivalent to marriage, chasiity is universally dis- 
regarded among young girls, not merely by themselves but 
by the men. ‘The case in which illicit intercourse may 
and often does lead to infanticide or voluntary abortion, 
is where one of a chief's wives becomes pregnant. In 
such a case she will get rid of the evidence of her irregu- 
larity to avoid severe punishment from her lord, but not 
more so if the partner of her guilt be a Pakeha than if he 
be a Maori. he greatest disgrace of this kind, and one 
therefore, most likely to lead to savage modes of effectu 
concealment, is, where a woman of the superior class 
yields to a plebeian (tutua) or a slave (taurekareka.) In 
such a case discovery is followed a7 degradation and 


death, if not from the tomahawk or club of the chief, from 
the hand of the frail one herself. 
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one. Even where a separation takes place, it is 
no more than she would have been liable to from 
a native husband. At this moment, in the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand, there are cases of native 
women obtaining probates of the wills, or taking 
out administration of the effects of their deceased 
European husbands, and administering, with the 
advice and assistance of the official administrators, 
for the benefit of themselves and children. On the 
other hand, were a native girl to refuse the con- 
nection, and so deprive ker parents of the customary 
utu, and her quasi feudal Jord of his maritagiwm, 
she would be cruelly beaten, in punishment of her 
perverseness. It is a curious fact, that the parts 
of New Zealand the most remote from the advantage 
of missionary teaching, but the most habituated to 
this species of connection—namely, the east coasts 
of the middle island—acquired earlier than the 
north the wants of Kurope—for instance, that of 
European clothing.* The natives of that district 
have made advances in civilization by the force of 
mere imitation. Not that the natives of the North- 
ern Island are at this day comparatively backward. 
During the administration of Governor Grey they 
have made great progress. A native police, the 
habit of working side by side with Europeans on 
the roads for wages, militia service with Europeans 
in the late outbreaks, have, it has been said, 
operated as ‘‘ a normal school for breeches.’ No 
one can have had any intercourse with the New 
Zealanders, without being convinced that however 
much the practice of taking a Maori wife is to be 
deprecated on religious grounds, it has had, in the 
early stages of our intercourse, a very beneficial 
influence on the native character. Its effect is 
injurious, as far as it aggravates the excess of 
males ; but this is counterbalanced by introducing 
improved habits, especially cleanliness, neatness, 
and order ; by setting an example to the males of 
a milder treatment of women ; and by generally 
harmonizing the whole population. 

In accounting for the present state of the Poly- 
nesians, their past wars should not be left out of 
the account ; and, in this respect, there can be no 
question how much European intercourse has ben- 
efited them. War, as it is conducted by Euro- 
peans, does not permanently diminish population. 
Among populous nations, it is doubtful whether it 
makes even a temporary impression. The casual- 
ties of a campaign are soon supplied by the in- 
creased number of children reared. Unless where 
warfare is accompanied by a great destruction of 
capital, so as to affect productive industry, or by 
the laying waste of lands, its tendency is rather 
to stimulate increase of numbers, by keeping 
down the excess of males. But the wars of the 
New Zealanders and the Polynesians have had a 
contrary tendency. In proportion to the small 
numbers of the people, those wars were frightfully 
and almost incredibly destructive. In many cases, 
whole communities—Hapu, or sub-tribes—have 

* The comparative coldness of the climate no doubt 


promoted this. Otago, in 46°, has a harsh climate com- 
pared with the Bay of Islands in 35°. 
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been exterminated. A pah once taken, so long 
as the infuriated passions of the invaders lasted, 
the slaughter of the conquered was continued, 
accompanied by every aggravation that savage 
nature could devise. Neither age nor sex was 
spared, unless it were a few of one sex for 
slavery, and of the other for lust. The traveller 
along the coast paths of New Zealand continually 
passes the depopulated pahs and cultivations of an- 
nihilated tribes. Large tracts of country now 
deserted, or only sparsely peopled, meet his eye, 
with the most unequivocal marks of former popu- 
lousness, and of the manner in which it has disap- 
peared. After the Nga-pnis of the Bay of Islands, 
under E Hongi, (or Shungie,) obtained muskets, 
the sanguinary brutality of their first inroads 
upon the Waikatto tribes would read like fables. 
In one of their expeditions, they made an attack 


upon the great Waikatto pah, called Matuke-tuke. ° 


The Waikatto had only native weapons, such as 
clubs, stone axes, and greenstone meri, or patu- 
patu. With the superior advantage of fire-arms, 
which E Hongi had travelled to Sydney, and even 
to England, to obtain, the pah was captured in a 
very short time, when an indiscriminate slaughter 
commenced. Upwards of 2000 were slain; feasts 
were held daily on the dead bodies ; the bones of 
the slaughtered still whiten the plain; and the 
ovens (holes in the ground where the flesh is 





cooked between heated stones) bear witness to the 
barbarous banquets in which the conquerors in- 
dulged. An immense number of slaves were 
taken, many of whom were killed and eaten on 
the way back to the Bay of Islands. 

If any of its inmates succeed in getting out of a 
besieged pah, it is the youngest and strongest. So 
much the worse for their weaker comrades, when 
the catastrophe arrives. At Pukerangiora, and 
other places, a body of young menescaped. ‘Those 
who were left behind were, for the most part, 
killed, a few only being spared for slavery. The 
middle island of New Zealand was probably never 


ivery populous ; but it was, within the memory of 
‘the early traders, much more so than at present. 


The treacherous and ferocious slaughters by 
Te Rauperaha are still «remembered; and the 
numerous tribe which he and his Ngatitoa all but 
exterminated, is now represented by one solitary 
man. 

It is not merely the numbers, the sex, and the 
tender age of the slaughtered which can convey a 
true idea of the effect of these wars upon popula- 
tion.* All the adult males are fighting men; 
and, if they move or are driven to a distance, they 


* A reference to the pages of Mr. Williams’ ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Enterprises” will afford ample illustration of the de- 
structiveness of the native wars. Speaking of Harvey’s 
Island, Mr. Williams says :—** I visited it in 1824, intend- 
ing to place a native teacher there, as I expected to find a 
considerable population ; but on learning that by their 
frequent and exterminating wars they had reduced them- 
selves to about sixty in number, I did not fulfil my inten- 
tion. Some six or seven years after this, I visited the 
same island again, and found that this miserable remnant 
of the former population had fought so frequently and so 
desperately that the only survivors were five men, three 





women, and a few children! and at that period there was 
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carry their women with them. There is no such 
division of the people, as to permit production to 
go on concurrently with war. ‘The invading tribe 
must, for the most part, subsist on the invaded 
land. ‘The invaders are sometimes more numer- 
ous than the invaded, and always bear a large 
proportion to them. ‘So long as a faua, or war 
party, lives on the enemy’s country, their own 
remains untilled. ‘Then follows a deficiency of 
food, which affects equally the conquerors and the 
conquered. This, again, falls most heavily on the 
women ; for they eat not in the presence of their 
lords, nor until these are satisfied. The courte- 
sies which, in Europe, remove the pressure of all 
casual hardships from the sex least able to bear 
them, are here absolutely unknown. ‘There is 
not a single exception in their favor. 

Now what has been the influence of European 
intercourse upon these exterminating wars? In 
the completely Christianized islands, war is 
wholly, or almost wholly, at anend. In partially 
Christianized islands, missionary teaching and 
European example have reduced its frequency and 
mitigated its character. In New Zealand it has 
almost ceased between the natives; and, when 
carried on at all, is much less bloody. In the late 
rebellion in New Zealand there was very little 
cruelty. With one or two exceptions, it was 
conducted according to the humane forms of Eu- 
ropean warfare. 

The healthiness of a people has an immediate 
effect on its numbers, especially when it affects 
the capacity of the female to bear and rear children. 
On this head our means of information are limited. 
According to Captain Cook, in 1769, these people 
enjoyed ‘* perfect and uninterrupted health ;’’ and 
Dr. Forster, though he was of opinion that they 
had the venereal desease before we came among 
them, yet bears witness to their general healthi- 
ness. In New Zealand native hospitals have re- 
cently been established under the auspices of Gov- 
ernor Grey ; and, in a few years, a valuable body 
of knowledge will be collected. The medical 
officer of Wellington, Dr. Fitzgerald, has given a 
table of the diseases which have come under his 
notice during an experience of five or six years. 

There is no doubt of the almost universal prev- 
alence of pulmonary disease. Scrofulous affections 
of various kinds are also common, and there is a 
very aggravated skin disease, called wai-haki-haki, 
a sort of serofulous scabies. In a word, the con- 
stitution of the New Zealanders is what we should 
call unsound. The causes assigned by Dr. Fitz- 
gerald are, the wearing blankets as an article of 
dress ; bad houses, admitting thorough draughts 
of air through all parts; sleeping on the cold 
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a contention among them as to who should be king.” 
(P. 5, Snow’s Cheap Edition.) 

Speaking of Manke, ove of the same group, he says :— 
“ By an invasion of a large fleet of canoes, laden with 
warriors from a neighboring island, three years prior to 
our arrival, the population, previously considerable, was, 
by the dreadful massacre that ensued, reduced to about 
300.” And in Mitiaro, “by famine and invasion, this 
island has likewise been almost depopulated, there being 
not 100 people remaining.” 
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damp ground, and bad diet; but these causes, se- 
rious as they are, seem scarcely sufficient to have 
originated of themselves the state of health wnich 
we find at present. Strange to say, what we 
cannot but consider the two most prominent spec- 
ialities in the physical history of the Maori branch 
of the great Polynesian family, have been almost 
entirely overlooked in accounting for the strumous 
habit of body which is so universal among them. 

The Polynesians are essentially an inter-tropical 
people. Let the reader glance at the irregular 
triangle which we have designated as the boundary 
of the race, and he will find that the Maori is the 
only branch inhabiting the colder portion of the 
temperate zone. ‘The northernmost point of the 
Island of Kauai, one of the Sandwich Islands, is 
in 22° 15° N. The southern tropical line encloses 
the Friendly or Tonga Islands, Rorotonga, Mon- 
gaia, and all the smaller Polynesian Islands, ex- 
cept Piteairn’s and Easter Island, and a very few 
uninhabited rocks. Between these and New Zea- 
land, which lies in the milder portion of the tem- 
perate zone, none of the Polynesian race have 
settled ; indeed, there is but little land. Within 
the above limits a tropical climate is tempered by 
insular position, and is highly favorable to unciv- 
ilized life. 

New Zealand, on the other hand, extends from 
35° S. to 47° S., with a temperature lower and a 
climate more severe than corresponding latitudes 
in the northern hemisphere ; the difference being 
sometimes estimated at 7°, though this we think 
excessive. 

There is no doubt but that the human frame 
readily adapts itself to a change of this extent, es- 
pecially in a few generations. ‘The process of 
acclimatizing, as it is called in America, is familiar 
to all who have ever had to remove from a tem- 
perate to a tropical climate ; and there is no reason 
to believe that the human frame will not sustain as 
well, or nearly so, the opposite change. But the 
Maori has brought from the tropics the habits of 
the tropics. He dresses in a single mat or blanket, 
worn as a robe, and he moves about, in an Irish 
or a Channel islands climate, with his feet, legs, 
and head bare. Until taught better by Europeans, 
his dwelling was of the tropical form and materi- 
als. Its interior is always over-heated by well- 
fed fires ; but he hesitates not to obey the impulse 
of the moment, and to rush half naked into the 
cold and damp air of night. If he has lately 
learned, from his Pakeha brother, to consult, in 
some degree, the exigencies of climate, and has 
begun to clothe his head and feet, and to pro- 
tect his body, these changes are as yet far too 
recent to have accomplished any ascertainable 
amendment in the constitution of the race. This 
constitution, in its present unsoundness, may fairly 
be attributed to habitual neglect of the most neces- 
sary precautions, especially in a people of their 
descent. 

The other dominant fact, calculated, as we be- 
lieve, to exercise an unfavorable effect on the 
human constitution, wherever it is practised, is 
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cannibalism. We throw this out, however, as a | 
suggestion merely. The universal prevalence 
and dreadful extent of cannibalism among the 
New Zealanders, up to a very recent period,* is 
well known. In some other of the Polynesian 
group it still exists unchecked. Mr. Lawry, 
superintendent of the Wesleyan Missions in New 
Zealand, gives a shocking account of the consump- 
tion of human flesh in the Feejee Islands. In the 
missionary notices of last November, Mr. Lyth 
records that Ravatu, one of the principal chiefs 
of Rakiraki, showed him, about a mile out of the 
town, a row of stones, by which his father had 
kept count of the number of prisoners his father 
himself had eaten. They amounted to eight hun- 
dred and seventy-two! Cannibalism may have 
originated as a superstitious rite ; but in a country 
without animals it will also have been practised 
for a meal—from a desire or a necessity which, by 
the way, seems to account for the frequency of 
capital punishments in many such cases as would 
otherwise have been satisfied by a far lighter pen- 
alty. The feeding upon human flesh from gen- 
eration to generation, a usage so contrary to the 
general laws of the animal economy, must be 
regarded as unfavorable to health ; and the New 
Zealanders have fed in-and-in, as well as bred in- 
and-in,t for generations. 

It is not to be denied that communication with 
Europeans, in the miscellaneous way in which in 
its first stages it takes place, is injurious, but in a 
far less degree than is ordinarily supposed. The 
abuse of ardent spirits, European diseases, and 
European weapons, are generally mentioned as 
the three great inflictions. With regard to 
drunkenness, it is a singular distinction, that it 
has not spread to any very mischievous extent 
among the Polynesians. They are much in the 
condition of Englishmen in this respect ; drunk- 
ards are occasionally to be found ; but they are an 
inconsiderable exception, when compared with the 
whole people. The New Zealanders are so free 
from the vice, that such as practise it (Heki in 
the north, and Rangiharata in the south, for in- 
stance) are a bye-word and a reproach ; they are 
pronounced porangi—foolish, or deranged. By 
‘* European diseases,’ syphilitic are no doubt 
meant. In the early periods of irregular Ku- 
ropean intercourse, the Polynesians undoubtedly 
suffered from disorders of this class ; but in New 
Zealand, since the epoch of regular colonization, 
with its attendant medical skill, they have ceased 
to prevail to any such degree as to require par- 
ticular notice. The writer has made inquiries 
among the medical men best acquainted with the 
sanitary state of the Maori population ; and the 
statement we have made is founded upon their | 
testimony. 


* The last known case was in 1844. 

+ For the purpose of perpuuntiog the blood of a family, 
or in obedience to some other custom, or perhaps merely 
to satisfy inclination, what we call incestuous unions 
were formerly not uncommon. The brother sometimes 
took his own sister to wile. 





+ It is singular that all countries give to these affec- 
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As to arms and gunpowder, they tend to in- 
crease the decisiveness, but to abate the ferocity, 
of war. As in E Hongi’s case, they gave the 
first possessors enormous advantages; but when 
those advantages became equalized, we believe the 
consequences to have been beneficial. The use 
of the musket does not excite the vindictive pas- 
sions like a hand-to-hand encounter. Allowing, 
however, the full force of these evils, and our 
responsibility for them, can any one peruse the 
accounts of the vices of the prior social state of 
the Polynesians, and doubt that, on the whole, our 
teaching and example have done good? Where 
now are their Areoi Societies ’—their human 
sacrifices '—their infanticide ’—their exterminat- 
ing wars '—their cannibalism? All but extinct. 
We have taught them, and are daily teaching 
them, the use of wholesome food and of warm 
and healthy clothing, the practice of cleanliness, 
a taste for household comforts, and, above all, 
sundry modes of increasing the means of subsist- 
ence by well-applied industry. And as regards 
the evils which inevitably attach to intercourse 
with us, the means of mitigating them have been 
generally introduced, more or less, together with 
the evils. It is in this respect that irregular 
colonization contrasts most strongly and most un- 
favorably with that which is pursued on system. 
In those islands where colonization is abandoned 
to runaway sailors, escaped convicts, not over- 
scrupulous traders, and zealous but not always 
very enlightened missionaries, the prospects of the 
native race are Jess promising than where the 
social state is we!l organized, and an orderly gov- 
ernment established from the first, as in New 
Zealand. But, if even this has hitherto been 
only a difference in degree, what a responsibility 
does it leave with us! Henceforth communica- 
tion in one form or another is inevitable. This 
indisputable fact should be our starting point; and 
ill-informed indeed must be the persons who, for 
the sake of the aborigines, would desire that even 
systematic colonization should be discouraged. 

Whether the downward tendency of the Poly- 
nesian race will be stopped by the improved habits 
which they are certainly and rapidly acquiring, is 
more than human foresight can determine. This 
much, however, we are entitled to assert: this 
desirable end can never be accomplished but on 
one condition—that of softening the lot and im- 
proving the condition of the women ; so as gradu- 


tions names charging them upon some other nation. We 
call them emphatica | ‘* French ;” the French speak of 
them as Anglaises. The Portuguese —— them upon 
the South American Indians ; who, in their turn, at- 
tribute them to the stranger. The probability is, that 
the first time a disorder is observed and recorded is not 
the date of its origin. What did Persius mean, in his 
Third Satire, by these lines ?— 

Tentemus fauces: tenero latet ulcus in ore 

Putre, quod haud deceat plebei& radere betA. 

(Sat. iii. line 115.) 


Read in-connection with the whole satire, they afford 
ground for doubting the modern origin of these disorders ; 
and the disorders appear to be of a nature which might 
spring up among any people without being traceable to 
intermediate contact with some other. 
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ally to equalize the proportion of the sexes, and 
increase the number of children born and reared. 
In the Tonga Islands the decline of the popula- 
tion is said to have been arrested; and it is re- 
markable that the manners of the people were 
always milder there than in the other islands, and 
the treatment of the women more humane. 

The sketch we have attempted to draw does 
not pretend to be complete, even as a picture of 
the country with which we are best acquainted. 
Meantime, it must be obvious that, in order to 
act with advantage, it is necessary to know the 
mischiefs against which we have to fight. Such 
social evils as tend to promote and keep up the 
inequality of the sexes should, in the first place, 
be carefully ascertained and classed; and the 
more exhaustive the list, we shall be so much the 
better qualified for applying whatever remedial 
powers are in our hands. Denunciations against 
the blanket, and diatribes against tobacco, are not 
wholly without use; but they keep out of view 
the principal grievance. Let this once be well 
understood, and there is scarcely a settler, howso- 
ever humble his position, who may not, through 
his intercourse with the natives, contribute to the 
meliorating process. In spite of aggressions by 
the natives of New Zealand—which have cer- 
tainly been most trying to the forbearance of the 
English colonists—the settlers in immediate con- 
tact with them are living among them upon terms 
highly favorable to their improvement. To the 
eye, indeed, a visible improvement in outward 
appearance is going on, though it is impossible as 
yet to say how far it is acting upon the master 
mischief. Decreasing numbers, however, may be 
coincident awhile with real and steady progress ; 
since nothing is more common than for the effects 
of a pernicious system to continue for some time 
after a more healthy epoch has commenced. 

New Zealand enjoys a very large proportion of 
settlers of a superior class, whose orderly lives 
and well-regulated habits cannot fail to make an 
impression on their imitative neighbors. It is on 
this teaching by example that our main depend- 
ence must be placed. Still, considering the mag- 
nitude and nature of the obstacles to be overcome, 
to anticipate their immediate removal is almost to 
hope against hope. A very considerable decrease 
will probably take place among the Maori popula- 
tion, and in other islands similarly circumstanced, 
before the turning point can be reached. But even 
if it be never reached—if the decaying tendency 
should never be effectually checked, suchof the 
British people as live in contaet with them will 
have, at least, the consolation of knowing that the 
native race will have become lost to the world by 
a gradual process of extinction, not by extermina- 
tion ; and that the last years of their existence as 
a people will have been passed in comfort and in 
peace. 

Another solution of this embarrassing problem 
yet remains; perhaps more probable than the 
direct civilization of the natives, and certainly far 
Jess painful than their extinction—we mean their 
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amalgamation with their European guests; until 
at last there shall be only one family in the land 
—children of the soil—representing in linea] suc- 
cession the New Zealander by descent and the 
New Zealander by adoption. The Maori may 
disappear, only to rise again in a nobler form. 
And this is a consummation to which both states- 
man and missionary are evidently looking. Sir 
George Grey, in one of his last despatches, (July 
9, 1849,) observes, that a class of settlements, so 
constructed, ‘‘ might easily grow into prosperous 
communities, into which the natives—with char- 
acters softened by Christianity, civilization, and 
a taste for previously unknown luxuries—would 
readily be absorbed.’’ Mr. Lawry, the New 
Zealand missionary, is still more explicit: ‘* The 
preservation of any one of the families of the ex- 
tensive Polynesian nation, in their distinct and 
present form, seems to me unlikely. * * * * 
The expectations entertained in England are by 
no means realized on the spot. * * * Lam 
of opinion that the probable working out of the 
problem will be this * * * that the tide of 
emigration will, sooner or later, flow to their 
shores, and that a fine new race of civilized mixed 
people will cover this part of the earth. * * * 
In many parts of New Zealand the natives are 
melting away; but they are not lost, they are 
merging into another and a better class. In this 
process there lacketh not sin; but Providence 
will overrule even this, and bring forth an order 
of things which shall be better for the world, bet- 
ter for the Church, and better for the new race.’’ 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LOVE IN DEATH. 


A moruer sits by a lonely grave, 
A hillock small and green, 

With two gray stones at the head and feet, 
And the daisied turf between. 


Silent she sits in that place of graves, 
As if tranced in a dream of prayer, 

And her hand oft plays with the rustling grass, 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. 


Does she think of the time when she hushed it soft 
With cradle lullabies ? 

Or when it hung on her teeming breast, 
With a smile in its lifted eyes! 


Or when she touched with a reverent hand 
(When its sunny years were three) 

The lamb-like fleece of its flaxen locks, 
As it prayed beside her knee ! 


Or the hour when a sad and simple pall 
Was borne from the cottage door, 

And its dancing step was never heard 
Again on the household floor ? 


Does-she fondly image a cherub shape, 
*Mid a shining angel band, 

With star-crowned locks and garments white, 
With a lily in its hand? 

Silent her thought ; but at twilight hour 
Ever she sitteth there, 

And her hand oft plays with the rustling grass, 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. 
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THE LEGEND OF POURPAGNE. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 


THE LEGEND OF POURPAGNE. 


I.—THE FLIGHT. 


Whoever has sailed up the Rance, from St. 
Malo to Dinan, must have observed the ruins of a 
chateau on the summit of a naked crag on the left 
bank, in the neighborhood of Plouer. The posi- 
tion of the blackened walls, through whose loops 
and shattered windows the moonlight streams down 
upon the rich wood that fills the gorge below, is 
highly picturesque ; and although but a fragment 
remains, there is yet enough of the old fastness left 
standing to indicate its original extent and mag- 
nificence. 

The aristocracy of the middle ages illustrated in 
their daily lives that mode of existence which has 
supplied us with the materials of our romantic lit- 
erature. They acted the chronicles of Froissart 
and Monstrelet, and the most poetical imagination | 
could not invent stranger or more startling inci-| 
dents than were of common occurrence to the dwell- | 
ers in these old castles. ‘This solitary chateau has | 
its history of knight-errantry and adventure like all 
the rest; and amongst its traditions that which 
closes its annals is especially interesting, as the 
last record of a proud and powerful race. 

The sun was setting over the woods of Pour- 
pagne on a fine autumn evening, towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when a female figure 
appeared upon the narrow terrace of the chateau, 
and, advancing to the low-battlemented wall that 
surrounded it, leaned thoughtfully over, looking 
into the abyss of foliage beneath. She was about 
eighteen years of age; her figure was slight and 
graceful ; her face handsome and expressive ; and 
her bearing was that of the daughter of a noble 
house. ‘There were traces of deep anxiety in her 
features, as she watched the shadows of the clouds 
slowly falling over the trees, which seemed to 
shudder in the chill evening air, down in the depths 
of the darkening valley. 

Presently there was a stir amongst the branches 
below, and straining up a track which led from the 
river-side to the terrace, she discerned the form 
of a man, dressed in a brilliant military costume. 
In a few moments he gained the plateau, and stood 
by her side. 

** Armand !”’ 

** Louise, my beloved! You tremble.”’ 

‘* Have i not cause? To see you here, under 
the very windows of the castle. If you should be 
seen - 

‘* What then? I know the worst, and I dare all. 
Is this weakness befitting her who is beloved by 
Armand de Courcil *”’ 

‘**] acknowledge the fears that overwhelm my 
love. Remember, that our duty, love, is opposed 
to a duty which has a prior claim upon me.”’ 

‘ If you loved truly, Louise, it would supersede 
all other claims.”’ 

‘* Have I deserved that reproach! To what ex- 
tremity of terror and suffering am I not driven by 
our unhappy attachment? I, the heiress of a great 
name, the daughter of the Marquis de Pourpagne, 
one of the noblest and richest lords of Bretagne, 
who am ready to renounce for you my birthright it 
> even my family. And yet you doubt my 

ove?’ 

‘* Am I not nobly born too, Louise? Have 1 not 
a chateau and an estate* Have I not rank in the 
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your father, he refused me. What refuge have I 
from despair but in your fidelity ?”’ 

** And are you not satisfied of my truth? Why 


am I here ? hy do I listen to you ?”’ 

_‘*Give me then a proof of devotion, such as the 
circumstances in which we are placed demand— 
without which, Louise, all must end between us.”’ 

** What proof do you ask ?”’ 

** Your cousin, the Vicomte d’Avreuil, severely 
wounded in that affair at Rheinfeldt, is coming 
here within these two days. He is coming, with 
the consent of the marquis, to claim some foolish 
promise that passed between you in your childhood. 
He expects to obtain your hand. Your father will 
enforce it.”” 

: “ No—no—we must hope for some escape from 
that !”’ 

‘*Hope! Frederic d’Avreuil was once my 
friend. From this hour I regard him as my dead- 
liest foe. Do you believe that, wandering about 
these woods, if we chanced to meet, we should have 
a peaceful rencontre, as of old? Do you not be- 
lieve that I should rather seek him and revenge the 
wrong he meditates ?”’ 

**Q, Armand, this is horrible.’’ 

‘* There is but one way to avoid it.’’ 

** And that——”’ 

‘* Is flight. Not one hour is to be lost, my own 
Louise, if you would save me—yourself—from 
utter despair and ruin.”’ 

‘** Flight—together!’’ exclaimed Louise, bury- 
ing her face in her hands, in a transport of emotion. 
Armand drew her gently to his arms, and in a 
voice full of tenderness tried to restore her courage. 
‘** My betrothed! by how many vows, sweet and 
solemn vows, have you not conferred upon me the 
right to call you so’ This step is forced upon us 
—we do not seek it; and, after all, it will be but 
the means of constraining them to consent to our 
union. When they find that they can no longer 
separate us, their love for you will set aside all 
other considerations, and they will receive you 
again to their hearts. Louise, look up, and hear 
me. You do not doubt my honor, Louise!’ Why 
should I ask the question’? At the nearest town 
we will find a priest to bless our union, and the 
pardon of your parents will consummate an act 
sanctified by the offices of religion.”’ 

‘* Armand,”’ eried Louise, ** leave me—leave me 
—or we are lost.”’ 

** Leave you—and die !”’ 

‘* Think—my father is old—my mother—I am 
their only child—this flight would fill their hearts 
with despair.”’ 

‘* They did not hesitate to consign us to despair.”’ 

‘* It is impossible—you would never respect me 
after.’’ 

‘* Cruel !—do you desire me to die?” 

‘‘ Hush! there is some one moving on the ter- 
race. For both our sakes—quickly—go—we must 
part now.”’ 

‘* To meet again to-morrow night. Adieu!’’ 

He impressed a hasty kiss upon her hand, and 
disappeared down the mountain track. 

The marquis almost at the same moment ad- 
vanced upon the terrace. The evening was falling 
rapidly, and Armand, favored by the darkness, had 
escaped observation. J ; 

** Joy, joy, my child,” said the marquis, taking 
Louise by both hands ; “‘ we have received a letter 
announcing the return of your cousin. He is now 
quite convalescent, and will be with us to-morrow 





army! Yet, when I asked you from the hands of 


evening. The dear boy, I long to embrace him; 
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and hope soon, Louise, he will be bound to us by 
a tenderer tie.”’ 

The old marquis was so much occupied by his 
own thoughts that he did not perceive how pain- 
fully Louise was affected by this intelligence. The 
hour was near when the sacrifiée demanded by her 
lover must be made, or the alternative adopted, 
which was to consign her to a life of remorse. 
The impetuous temper of the marquis admitted of 
no compromise ; and having made up his mind to 
this marriage, she knew how useless it would be to 
remonstrate or resist. He was of the old baronial 
stamp—proud, inflexible, severe. Her first im- 
pulse was to avoid all conversation on the subject, 
and, pleading illness, she retreated to her chamber, 
to reflect upon her position and decide. ‘There was 
but one day more, and whichever way her resolu- 
tion was to be taken, it must be taken before the 
following night. 

The entire of the next day was devoted to prep- 
arations for the reception of the guest. Everybody 
in the chateau was in motion. New hangings 
were placed in the apartment destined for him, 
vases of flowers were scattered through the rooms, 
and within and without the whole place had the 
aspect of a festival. 

As evening approached, Armand de Courcil 
traversed the wood higher up the gorge, and beyond 
the chateau, avoiding the beaten tracks, and care- 
fully concealing himself amongst the trees. At 
length he reached an open space, from whence the 
esplanade on that side was visible. ‘The high road, 
winding up the mountains, might be seen in a 
broken dusky line through the trunks of the trees 
below. Mists and vapors were rising from the 
valley, and the objects around him were momently 
becoming more and more indistinet. Lights flashed 
from time to time across the windows of the cha- 
teau, and it was evident that the retainers were 
busy at their tasks. He listened in the direction 
of the high road, but could catch no sounds, except 
the sullen whispers of the wind through the drop- 
ping leaves. ‘The turret clock struck eight, and 
the booming peal reverberated from side to side, 
and went rolling down to the bottom of the gorge. 
In a few moments more there was a disturbance 
amongst the branches above him—he sprang for- 
ward—it was Louise. 

Seizing her hand, he made a motion of silence, 
and conducted her down towards the high road. 
As they emerged from the wood the moon shone 
out brightly, and discovered, at a little distance, 
his mounted page leading a horse and palfrey. 
Assisting Louise upon the palfrey, he whispered 
in her ear,— 

‘** My whole life shall reward you for this act of 
devotion.”’ 

‘* Pray Heaven it be so,’ murmured Louise. 

Armand sprang upon his saddle, and directing 
his page to follow, struck into a bridle-path in the 
wood leading in the direction of Dinan. 


Il.——-THE MALEDICTION. 


A supper in a feudal hall on a state occasion was 
always a grand affair. The worthy knights of old 
were inveterate early risers, out with the dawn, and 
ready for dinner by eleven or twelve o'clock ; so 
that we may conclude they looked forward to sup- 

r-time with a robust anticipation of chines, sir- 
oins, and other brawny dainties. The freebooting 
nobles of that age knew the full value of the wise 
old saw which admonishes us that it is “‘ the early 
bird that catches the worm.’’ They were all early 





birds, the respectable chieftains who lived on their 
seignorial incomes, no less than the marauding 
gentry who were up betimes to pursue their indus- 
trial occupations by land and water. We must 
exempt the Marquis de Pourpagne, however, from 
the suspicion of being implicated in such equivocal 
proceedings. There was not a stain on his escutch- 
eon. His ancient line reposed upon an unsullied 
name and large territorial possessions. He had no 
necessity to resort to brigandage as a means of 
supporting his establishment ; and, if he had, the 
proud traditions of his house would have made him 
scorn such an alternative. 

We touch upon the habits of the lusty aristocracy 
of those days by way of an historical prelude to 
the elaborate supper that was laid out in the prin- 
cipal salle of the chateau on the night when Louise 
de Pourpagne fled to Dinan with Armand de Cour- 
cil; but we have no intention of describing the 
dishes. The reader is requested to supply the 
supper himself; and as he is in a capital sporting 
country, he will find little trouble in procuring 
boars’ heads and venison, and every variety of fish, 
flesh and fow] it may please his fancy or his appe- 
tite to desire. ‘These preliminaries being satisfac- 
torily adjusted, we must suppose the supper laid, 
and the armed retainers ranged down the sadle, and 
a crowd of vassals gathered at the further extrem- 
ity to give a ceremonial reception to the young Vi- 
comte d’Avreuil, who is expected to arrive every 
moment. 

About the same instant of time, as nearly as 
possible, that Louise was traversing the bridle- 
path through the woods to Dinan, the Marquis and 
Marquise de Pourpagne were making their entry 
into the salle, and taking their places on the dais. 
The tableau was altogether very striking, and there 
did not exist at that moment a happier man in all 
Bretagne than the Lord of Pourpagne. He loved 
his nephew—a brave, honorable, and handsome 
youth ; and the prospect of an alliance that was to 
twine together the branches of his house filled his 
heart with exultation. 

Shortly afterwards the sound of the wheels of a 
carriage was heard thundering into the court-yard, 
where the major-domo and a train of servants were 
waiting to receive the young man, who descended 
from the vehicle looking very pale and feeble. II] 
as he was, his face brightened up with an expression 
of joy as he entered the salle, and saw the old mar- 
quis and marquise advancing eagerly to meet him. 

** Frederic !’’ exclaimed the marquis, throwing 
his arms round his neck. ‘* Welcome to Pourpagne. 
My cup of happiness is full. We hardly expected 
you for a week to come till we received your letter 
last night. Poor boy ! how fatigued you must be. 
And these confounded wounds ; but we ’Il set you 
up again. Come, sit, sit; 1 hope you have an 
appetite. How pale the boy is!” 

‘** It is with the journey, uncle,” said Frederic, 
** and the—the—anxiety to see you all again. And 
Louise, my cousin, how is she? where is she? I 
do not see her.’’ 

** You shall see her, Frederic, and she shall 
answer for herself. But I can tell you she is all 
impatience for your arrival ; she has been busy in 
her chamber all day. You can guess why. The 
fact is, your return has thrown us into a little con- 
fusion, and made us so happy.” 

** Where is Louise *’”’ inquired the marquise. 

‘Tn her chamber, no doubt,”’ said the marquis. 
‘* Let her be called.” 

A servant was despatched to summon her. There 
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was a long delay, filled up with questionings and 
congratulations ; but Louise came not, and Fred- 
eric d’Avreuil, with his eyes constantly directed 
towards the door, began at last to betray symptoms 
of uneasiness. He ascribed her absence to reluc- 
tance to meet him. That thought alone was suffi- 
cient to make him unhappy enough. 

A second messenger was despatched, and by this 
time the marquis was growing irritable and im- 
patient. The terrible mystery, however, was soon 
solved. Both messengers returned together, and 
the news they had to tell was plainly revealed in 
their ashy faces. Louise was nowhere to be found, 
but a paper addressed to the marquis, and folded 
like a billet, which they discovered on her toilet- 
table, suggested at once a suspicion of the truth. 
The marquis was so agitated that he handed the 
fatal paper to his nephew to read. It was in the 
following words :— 


‘« Forgive me, beloved mother! forgive me, my 
revered father! for the first act of disobedience I 
have ever committed towards you. Mercy and 

ardon for the despair of your poor child, which 
i driven her to fly from a union which must have 
brought sorrow on the good Frederic d’Avreuil, and 
condemned the wretched Louise to a life of hope- 
less remorse. Tell him that she respects and 
honors him, but that she loved another. He will 
feel for her and be generous. He will see that she 
had no alternative. My beloved parents, your un- 
happy child has fled with him whose alliance you 
rejected, to whose love she has entrusted her future 
destiny. Either way the choice was dreadful. 
Pity her and pardon her !”’ 


The paper dropped from the hand of the vicomte. 
He loved Louise tenderly, and the announcement 
at the close of these lines destroyed the faint hope 
which sustained him at first. If she had fled merely 
to escape a union that did violence to her inclinations 
time might reconcile her feelings ; but she had fled 
with her lover, and all was over. 

A poet who knew human nature well recom- 
mends us, on such occasions, to give up all idle 
repining, and to make the most of what can’t be 
helped :— 


When remedies are past, the grief is ended 

By knowing the worst which late on hope depended. 
The robbed who smiles takes something from the thief ; 
He robs himself who spends a bootless grief. 


But it is not so easy to follow this sage advice ; 
especially where young blood and blasted affections 
are in question. ‘The first impulse of the vicomte 
was vengeance. If Louise were lost to him for- 
ever, some compensation might be found in taking 
a summary revenge upon his rival. In a paroxysm 
of passion he called for his arms, and desired his 
esquire to provide horses, with the dire intent of 
instantly pursuing the fugitives. 

The marquise, who felt the calamity more pro- 
foundly than even the bereaved lover, but whose 
affliction was softened by maternal tenderness, en- 
deavored to dissuade him from his purpose. She 
urged upon him the hopelessness of pursuit. Of 
what avail could it be? And even if successful it 
would only bring increased misery upon them, for 
in punishing the ravisher they would destroy their 
child. Louise stood between Armand de Courcil 
and their vengeance. 

While the marquise was reasoning with her 
nephew the marquis maintained a gloomy silence. 
The intelligence stunned him. He saw the proj- 





ects he had formed crumble into dust. A blot, for 
the first time, was cast upon hisname. Clouds of 
mental anguish passed over his face, and after 
many struggles a fixed and stern resolution took 
possession of his features. A solemn hush crept 
over the salle. Not aword was spoken. They all 
waited in suspense for the mandate that was to de- 
cide their course. But the marquis was stil] silent. 

At length the major-domo approached, ‘* Mon- 
seigneur,’’ he demanded, ** what are your orders? 
Shall I call out your vassals to pursue the 
chevalier ?”’ 

‘** No!” replied the marquis, in a calm but ener- 
getic voice ; then raising himself to his full height 
he addressed his assembled retainers. ‘* Listen to 
me, my brave and faithful servitors. Most of you 
have been born in this house, and would not will- 
ingly see it dishonored. Your fathers lived under 
the protection of our banner, and they would have 
fallen in its defence rather than see it sullied by an 
act of shame. So would you. I feel that your 
hearts respond to my words, and that you will 
strictly obey my wishes. Listen to me. From 
this hour forth let no word ever pass amongst us 
about this great sorrow—this deep disgrace. We 
will not pursue the criminals. Force cannot renew 
the broken ties of love. Let them go and be for- 
gotten. lam childless. We must find some ex- 
cuse to account for her absence—for her eternal 
absence,’’ he added, in a voice touched with deep 
emotion; but, recovering his firmness, he spoke 
aloud. ‘* To all questions about her, answer that 
she is travelling, then in a little time that she is ill, 
and at last that she is—dead.”’ 

** Dead !”’ cried the vicomte. 

** Yes ! she is dead to us forever !”’ 

‘* What! uncle—monseigneur—you would not 
put the abyss of the tomb between you and her?” 

‘* Honor commands it,’’ returned the marquis, 
solemnly. ‘* Remember, Monsieur le Vicomte, 
that the device of my ancestors and yours is ‘ Tout 
pour l’honneur !”’ 





IIl.——-THE BLESSING. 


Towards midnight two travellers, attended by a 
page, entered Dinan. They had taken a circuitous 
route to evade pursuit. ‘The lady was weary and 
full of grief, and the cavalier tried in vain to quiet 
her alarms. ‘To all his words of tenderness she re- 
plied with tears. The duty she had violated was 
paramount in her thoughts over the love she was 
about to reward ; and although she was soon to 
be the wife of Armand de Courcil, she could not 
forget that she was the daughter of the Marquis de 
Pourpagne and the betrothed of Frederic d’ Avreuil. 
Hope and repentance, dismay and expectation, strug- 
gled together in her heart. 

All through that dreary wood, and upon the 
scanty patches of the high-roads they crossed, she 
was conscious of a mixed sensation, the fear and 
hope of pursuit. As the wind moaned through the 
trees, or the dead leaves leaped and cracked under 
their horses’ feet, making strange incoherent noises 
around her and behind her, she sometimes thought 
she could detect the tramp and shout of horsemen ; 
and sometimes fancied that she saw her father’s face 
gazing at her from the weird trunks and shadowy 
recesses of the forest. Then in her terror she 
would cringe closer and closer to Armand, dread- 
ing the approach of the pursuers, yet secretly desir- 
ing it, with a half-confession to her heart of the 
great love and sorrow that was rending it in twain. 

But it was too late to retract, even if she would. 
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The wound was oo inflicted ; and the only 
hope that remained to her in the future was the 
hope of forgiveness. To this she clung, difficult as 
it was for her to believe that the inexorable honor 
of her father could be brought to pardon so heavy 
an offence. She tried to console herself by a hun- 
dred sophistries, not the least of which was that 
she had saved Frederic d’Avreuil from a marriage 
that must have doomed his whole life to the bitter- 
est of all disappointments. The extremity to which 
she was reduced furnished her with an apology 
common to all extreme cases—that of two evils she 
had chosen the lesser. She felt, to be sure, that 
there was a little selfishness in this argument, for 
in seeking her own happiness she had plunged 
others into misery. But, on the other hand, hav- 
ing given her heart to Armand, would she have 
been justified, at any cost of suffering, in breaking 
faith with him, and returning his true Jove by a 
perfidy destructive to them both? As to her en- 
gagement to Frederic, she never considered it bind- 
ing. It was contracted in childhood; nor was it 
an obligation voluntarily ineurred by herself, but 
imposed upon her by those who stood sponsors for 
an affection that had not yet grown up. She knew 
that he loved her passionately ; but they had not 
seen much of each other latterly, and she hoped he 
would forget her and find ample atonement in the 
love of some one else more worthy of him. 

When ladies disappoint their lovers they fre- 

uently vanish in a flattering deception of this kind. 

hey soothe their consciences by saying something 
handsome of the gentlemen they desert, always 
hoping they may meet ‘ objects’’ more worthy of 
them. But they do not believe in this hope. 
They know it to be fallacious. They know well 
enough that love, when it has once taken posses- 
sion of a man’s heart, is not so easily ejected, and 
that it is still harder to admit a new tenant. Most 
men, under such circumstances, either shut up the 
tenement altogether or throw it open recklessly to 
any indiscriminate company that offers. But we 
must not keep our story waiting for these cruel 
moralities. 

Close hehind the Place du Guesclin, on that side 
which faces the statue of the Breton hero, ran a 
dark and narrow street, with arcades resting on 
curved wooden pillars, through which, there being 
no lights, you were obliged to pick your way with 
much caution and circumspection. Down this 
street Armand led Louise, who trembled in every 
limb with vague apprehensions. Sometimes he 
whispered in her ear, ‘* Courage!’ but courage was 
not the more speedy in coming for all that. Reach- 
ing a low porch, he struck a signal upon the door 
with the handle of his sword. It was almost im- 
mediately opened by a man, who, beckoning them 
. enter in silence, closed the door noiselessly after 
them. 

Passing into a little lighted chamber at the back, 
Louise discovered at once that she was in the house 
of a priest, communicating with a chapel behind. 
In a few hurried words, Armand informed her that 
he had already prepared the venerable curé for the 
office he was to perform, and that he was now wait- 
ing at the altar to unite them. ‘‘ Courage, my 
beloved! In a few moments I shall have the right 
to protect and comfort you. And when this sacred 
rite shall have been performed, Father Michel has 
promised to intercede for us. He will testify our 
marriage, and they will relent and forgive us. 
Come, let him see that your heart is in the vow 
which makes you mine.”’ 





It was a trying moment. The conflict of love 
and duty was making sad havoc with her feelings ; 
but she struggled to conceal it. She felt that it 
would be a grievous wrong to him who had risked 
all for her sake, to betray hesitation at the last; 
and, placing her hand in his, she signified to him 
that she was ready. 

The scene was sufficiently solemn, as they en- 
tered the dimly-lighted chapel, to affect the spirits 
even of an indifferent spectator. A few tall candles 
burned round the altar, and the broad brooding 
shadows that lay about the floor and walls of the 
choir, stretching away into utter darkness down 
the nave, filled the heart of Louise with terror, and 
she shuddered as she advanced up the steps of the 
altar. A sense of guiltiness and despair possessed 
her. Marriages are such happy sights, ushered in 
with such tokens of gayety and such joyous presages, 
that she shrank from this dismal ceremony as if, 
instead of being a prophecy of felicity on the thresh- 
old of her life, it were the presentiment of evil and 
misery inthe future. The thought of all the bright 
incidents natural and proper to the marriage of 
young hearts—the ringing of bells, the scattering 
of flowers, open sunshine, merry voices, troops of 
friends—alas! there were none here to greet and 
gladden her. 

Father Michel did not appear to notice her agita- 
tion. The peculiarity of the circumstances suf- 
ficiently accounted ‘for it; and, beginning with a 
few kindly and encouraging words, be proceeded at 
once with the ceremony. When it was over he 
desired the wedded lovers to kneel, and, stretching 
out his arms over them, he pronounced a blessing 
upon their union. It fell upon the ears of Louise 
like a sentence of eternai separation between her 
and her parents. 


IV.—THE LAST HOPE. 


Weeks rolled away, and weeks became resolved 
into months, and the name of Louise de Pourpagne 
was never uttered in the presence of the marquis. 
Sometimes Frederic and the marquise exchanged 
looks fraught with a tender intelligence, which 
they both understood too well ; and sometimes, when 
they were alone, they ventured to speak of her, but 
never before her father. 

After some little time, inquiries were made about 
her; and the answer was, that she was abroad, 
travelling. 

Another lapse of time, and old friends inquired 
for her again; news had been received that she 
was ill. 

Then followed a painful interval, and the inquiries 
were renewed. She was dead! 

The household mourned for her, as if she had 
been freshly laid in her grave ; and trom that hour 
her name was mentioned no more. 

One evening a stranger applied for admission at 
the gate of the chateau, having urgent business 
with the marquis. He was a holy man from Dinan, 
of venerable aspect, and apparently charged with 
some mission of importance. The marquis received 
the stranger alone in his oratory. 

‘“*T come,”’ said the stranger, ‘ to ask ae for- 
giveness on behalf of one who has offended against 
her duty, and who seeks to make her peace with 
Heaven through your pardon.’’ 

**]T recognize your voice,”’ exclaimed the mar- 


quis. 
** Pére Michel,’’ replied the other. 
** Of whom do you speak ?”’ 
** Of your daughter.” 
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‘* Man, you mock me. I have none. I had a 
daughter—sheis dead. Do you not see the signs 
of mourning in my house !”’ 

‘* She lives, son; and her life is dark and sor- 
rowful, and cries aloud to you for pardon.”’ 

‘¢ Father, I bear a stainless name, upon which 
she has brought disgrace. Honor is the device of 
my house. Remember who I am, and what she 
has done. She lives for me no more !”’ 

‘* Tt is true, son, that you are the representative 
of a noble house, but you are also a father. Give 
me leave to speak. At midnight, in the chapel of 
Our Ladye, I joined her hands to those of Armand 
de Courcil. The bridal was a piteous spectacle, 
for her heart was full of sorrow and remorse. She 
engaged me, in a little while, to lay her prayers at 
your feet, hoping that time would soften your re- 
sentment, and that through the agency of the church 
you would pardon her at least.’’ 

** Never! Let the church pardon her; such 
offices of mercy befit its functions. You plead in 
vain.”’ 

** Pardon ought to follow repentance—God him- 
self has willed it.”’ 

** No more. I have already heard too much.”’ 

** You never loved your child.”’ 

‘** Father, you wrong me. It is not I who have 
condemned her—not | who banished her. Heaven 
can witness for me how I loved her, how I cher- 
ished and indulged her. But she has destroyed 
all, embittered my life, and delivered my name to 
the contempt of the world—I who loved her with 
a fondness which she repaid with perfidy.”’ 

** There is little merit in loving those who have 
never failed in their duty. It is when they err that 
love is tested. ‘The angels rejoice over the repent- 
ant tears of the guilty—shall a father do less?”’ 

** Vainly you urge your suit. Is it not enough 
that my age is bowed down with grief and shame, 
but you must reopen my wounds, and revive the 
anguish of that night when, for the first time, I 
saw degradation fall upon our house? Leave me 
to the solitude she has rendered miserable; and 
when I am dead tell her that it was she who——”’ 

His voice fell, and became inarticulate at these 
words, and he buried his face in his hands. 

** This passion is a rebellion of pride against the 
mercy and justice of Heaven,’’ said Pére Michel, 
drawing an ebony crucifix from his bosom and dis- 
playing it before the marquis ; ‘‘ behold the emblem 
of our common redemption, upon which He suffered 
who died for the sins of the world. Look upon it, 
and relent.”’ 

There was a violent struggle in the mind of the 
marquis, and his frame shook with agony. By a 
great effort he recovered himself, and slowly re- 

‘* Father, that sacred image is the type of your 
duties upon earth—the sword, of mine. You are a 
priest—I am a soldier. We both know what is 
due to our callings—it is for you to absolve, for me 
to punish. Can you not see that it is in vain to 
persist? You only harden my resolution. I will 
not pardon her, or breathe one word to compromise 
my fixed and irrevocable purpose. Leave me, for 
both our sakes. You waste your pious zeal.’’ 

Pére Michel replaced the crucifix in his bosom, 
and withdrew. 


V.—-THE DREAM AND THE REALITY. 


Three persons sat at a table—an old man, an 
aged women, and a young man. The yellow lights 
threw au uncertain glare over the chamber, which 
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was as silent as the grave. Neither voices nor 
footsteps were heard within or without the room ; 
and it might be supposed that these three persons 
were the only inhabitants of the chateau. They 
resembled phantoms from another world, come back 
for an hour to take possession of the place they once 
held on earth. ‘They exchanged no speech, for, 
like people who have suffered much, they knew 
each other's thoughts, and had no need to vent them. 

The marquis, exhausted and feeble, lay back upon 
a sofa, and fell into a slumber. That white head, 
that long silver beard, thin meagre hands, with their 
large blue veins, and that black costume—all was 
but the shadow of the rich and gallant seigneur 
whose chateau, through a long life, had been the 
scene of princely hospitality and magnificence. 

The marquis and Frederic sat apart, fearful of a 
motion that might disturb the old man’s sleep. 
There was but one thought between them—it was 
ever present in their desolation. ‘Tears fell fast 
from the eyes of the marquise, and Frederic by a 
gesture supplicated her to moderate her grief, point- 
ing to heaven, to signify, ‘‘1 suffer, too, but my 
hope is there; and | weep not, for I believe in the 
mercy and justice of the Eternal.’’ 

It was the depth of winter. The wind groaned 
through the corridors and passages of the chateau, 
and the shivering of the trees in the storm was 
distinctly audible. The figures on the tapestry 
seemed to move with a living action as gusts of air 
flitted between them and the wall; and the low 
wailing sounds of the wind foreing its way through 
rents and fissures sometimes resembled a voice of 
lamentation, and sometimes the fanciful ery which 
the old traditions ascribe to unshrived spirits. A 
sudden burst of the tempest shook the door violently, 
and awakened the marquis. 

** What is that?’’ he demanded. 

‘* Nothing, uncle,’’ replied Frederic ; ‘* only the 
wind.”’ 

** Ah!” eried the old man ‘‘ the winter of the 
year is like the winter of life, crowned with snow 
and agitated by storms ;—the one is followed by the 
return of spring, and the other by a new generation 
of youth. For me, I shall go down into the ice of 
my old age, and leave no offspring to succeed me. 
The rains of heaven will fall upon my tomb, but 
never the tears of a child. I have no child!” 

‘**Do not speak thus, my dear uncle. She will 
return to you yet. My heart tells me so.”’ 

“* Never shall her foot pass my threshold—nor 
my eyes behold her again,’’ replied the marquis. 
‘You deceive yourself, Frederic ; I have no child.” 

“You have at least a son,’’ returned Frederic, 
** whose existence is consecrated to you; who will 
attend you with care, love, and respect; weep with 
you and console you; it is the sacred duty he has 
adopted.’’ 

** Poor Frederic,”’ said the marquis, ‘* you have 
forgotten to add, that for us you have renounced 
the career of arms, and relinquished the rewards 
due to your merits; that you have come to live 
with us, to lead our dreary life, and that not one 
word of complaint has ever escaped you. May you 
be repaid for these sacrifices by a noble alliance. 
What woman would not be proud of such a man?” 

“You attach too much merit to a very natural 
resolution, uncle. I have really made no sacrifices ; 
and as to marriage, after the dream I once indulged, 
the thought revolts me. No—no—he who has 
loved Louise de Pourpagne can never marry an- 
other.”’ 

The hour was advanced, and, not unwilling to 
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terminate a conversation which was harrowing to 
them all, the vicomte gave orders to prepare his 
uncle's chamber ; and they separated for the night. 

Frederic was indisposed for sleep. ‘The last words 
of his uncle had awakened a sad train of memories, 
which it was the constant but fruitless effort of his 
philosophy to subdue; and, instead of proceeding 
direct to his chamber, he wandered out upon the 
terrace. ‘The wind was still high and howling 
down the gorge, amongst the forest trees, and the 
night was black and dreary. The freshness of the 
breeze was a welcome relief to his over-heated brain, 
and here, at least, he could indulge those reveries 
with which despairing lovers try to calm their sceret 
pangs, unconscious that the remedy is worse than 
the disease. 

Pacing along by the battlemented wall, he stopped 
under the south tower, in which was the chamber 
formerly occupied by Louise. This was a daily 
object of interest to Frederic. He never passed the 
tower without lingering to iook up at the window ; 
and he often went there expressly for that purpose. 
The reminiscences connected with the spot made it 
sacred to him, and he fed his grief by gazing on it. 
Happy for him had it been, that, instead of devot- 
ing himself to these fatal scenes, he had sought 
oblivion in excitement. 

The room remained exactly as Louise had left 
it. Every article of furniture in it, the position of 
the chairs, and toilet, the glasses, even to the dis- 
order incident to the moment of a hurried flight, 
were strictly respected. But nobody ever ventured 
into the apartment. It was shut up. The sight 
of so many memorials of the lost one would have 
been intolerable. 

Frederic leaned against the low battlement, with 
his eyes directed towards the window ; and in this 
position he was startled by a sound close to him, 
which seemed like a loud and heavy sob. Eagerly 
turning his head, he discerned a figure darkly 
robed, standing close under the shadow of the 
tower. He advanced hastily towards it; the sob 
was repeated ; his heart beat violently, for the voice 
was known to it; he raised the drooping head, 
looked wildly into the eyes bathed in tears, and 
exclaimed— 

** Louise !”’ 


VI.—THE CONFESSION. 


It was Louise de Pourpagne. 

There was emotion and embarrassment on both 
sides. ‘The hour, the place, the strangeness of the 
meeting, and the recollections it called up, produced 
a mutual agitation, which, for a few moments, held 
them in suspense. At length Frederic, gently ap- 
proaching her, spoke in a tremulous voice. 

‘Let me hear your voice, Louise—let me be 
assured it is you—again in these scenes where I 
have hitherto found nothing but solitude, nothirg 
but silence to answer my complaints. Speak, and 
do not leave me !”” 

** Yes,”’ replied Louise, ‘it is I—returned, not 
to live amongst you, but to be near you; to breathe 
& moment the air you breathe; to see you without 
being seen ; to hear you without being heard. You 
doubt whether it is a phantom or a living creature? 
This black mantle which envelopes me, this hood 
that hides my features, give me the appearance of 
a vision: but I live—to my grief I live.’’ 

*“*Poor Louise,’ exclaimed Frederic ; ‘* you 
who entered into life with such hopes, whose pres- 
ence made a festival wherever you went! How 





have you come here without exciting suspicions? 
and why at this hour ?”’ , 

‘It 1s easily explained. I presented myself at 
the gate of the chateau this evening, escorted by a 
faithful old German, who demanded hospitality for 
himself and his daughter. I carefully concealed 
my features, and escaped questioning by the adroit- 
ness of my servant, who assured them that I could 
not speak a word of French. They assigned us 
an apartment under the shelter of this tower, and 
here I have lain concealed, till I thought I might 
safely venture out to look upon the scene of my 
happy childhood and my first error.”’ 

** Blessed chance,”’ said Frederic, “ that brought 
me here too! And now you are returned, Louise, 
our solitude will be rendered happy again.”’ 

‘**Undeceive yourself,” cried Louise, “I only 
rest my foot here like the weary bird that, travers- 
ing the ocean, alights for an instant upon a rock, 
to resume its flight to unknown regions. We will 
not speak of that. My father, my dear mother, 
how have they borne their sorrow? Since my 
departure I have heard of them but rarely. I felt 
that [ had neither the right nor the courage to tres- 
pass with inquiries.”’ 

** Your noble father is sustained by his religious 
faith ; your mother lives but to console him.”’ 

** And you, Frederic, you do not speak of your- 
self—you, who have sacrificed a proud career to 
administer those cares which their daughter had 
abandoned? But if fortune does not repay you in 
this life, you will meet your recompense here- 
after.”’ 

** Recompense! I am recompensed already in 
seeing you again.”” 

** No, you have not seen me. That which you 
see is but the shade of Louise. The Louise of 
other times is dead—a father’s will has declared 
it. Iam erased from the world.” 

‘* You must not give way to these gloomy 
thoughts. He will recall his decree when he sees 

ou.”’ 
™ It is of little moment now. But I have suffered 
so much that I have at least a right to believe that 
[I am as unfortunate as | am guilty. If sorrow and 
remorse can expiate my fault, | may look for par- 
don elsewhere.”’ 

**But your husband? You do not speak of 
him.”’ 

** T will tell you all, that they may have it from 
your lips who never can from mine. After our 
hasty marriage we crossed the frontier into Holland, 
where Monsieur de Courcil took arms in the Duteh 
service against his king and country. One false 
step led to another. Isolation produced ennui, 
ennui satiety, and existence became dreary and mo- 
notonous. I hoped by the greatness of my sacrifice 
to have secured his respect and esteem; but I mis- 
calculated his character. I was too young to judge 
truly, and I was deceived. Incapable of sustaining 
a life of tranquillity, excitement was a necessity of 
his nature. He gave himself upto play. At first 
it was a passion, then a frenzy. In vain I remon- 
strated, his life was spent at the gambling-table. 
We lived together in a kind of sufferance; and 
such was the wretchedness of day and night to me 
that I looked only to the grave for my release.”’ 

‘* He is dead, then?’ exclaimed Frederic, with 
an expression of fear and anxiety. 

** He is dead!’’ answered Louise; ‘‘ he died as 
gamblers often do—by an act of violence. And 
when I had paid the last tribute to his remzins, 
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and the bond was dissolved, my heart reverted once 
more to those whom I had abandoned for his 
sake.”’ 

‘** Free! you are free !’’ cried Frederic. 

Louise lowered her head, but made no reply. 

‘* Pardon my indiscretion; 1 comprehend your 
pious grief, and respect it.”’ 

‘* It was the dream of all that time of sorrow to 
see this place once more—to know that my family 
lived in peace and honor. I have fulfilled my de- 
sire, and now I leave Pourpagne forever. At the 
dawn of day I shall be far distant.” 

‘«'To exile yourself again? you cannot say this 
seriously '”’ 

‘* Tt cannot be otherwise.’’ 

‘“* You deceive yourself. Such a_ resolution 
would be culpable. You would not fly again, and 
again plunge them both into despair? Your reason 
cannot sanction the commission of a fault a second 
time which you have already so deeply deplored. 
You will not condemn yourself to banishment; at 
least wait until it is pronounced by your father.”’ 

** You do not know the firmness of his character ; 
he has never deviated from his principles. He 
would refuse to see me.”’ 

** No, cousin—no, madam, he would not carry 
his inflexibility to the destruction of his own hap- 
piness.”’ 

** Well, I consent that you shall intercede in my 
favor. You, who have become the son of the Mar- 
quis de Pourpagne, have the privilege of pleading 
for his daughter.”’ 

**Q, Louise, you have made me. the happiest of 
men. Remain here in your retreat till I come to- 
morrow. ‘Till then, adieu !”’ 


VII.—THE CLOSING SCENE. 


The next day the storm had passed away, and 
the country looked crisp and bright. It was a 
slight circumstance in itself; but Frederic, who, 
on this occasion at least, was a determined optimist, 
could not help thinking that it greatly favored his 
design. When the weather clears up, and the at- 
mosphere becomes light and bracing, people’s spirits 
rise, and they are in better humor with themselves 
and everybody round them. Frederic regarded it 
as a c2zpital omen, and set about his delicate em- 
bassy with the highest confidence. 

His first object was to draw his uncle and aunt 
into a little salon looking out on the terrace, under 
the pretence of enjoying the invigorating air. Hav- 
ing got them down into this room, he took a chair 
opposite to his uncle, and after some little hesitation 
began :— 

‘**My dear uncle, I have something to say to 
you, which I hope you will receive calmly ; I mean 
that, when one has an unexpected pleasure to com- 
municate, one ought to prepare the way for it a 
little.”” 

** Pleasure, my dear Frederic? What piece of 
badinage are you playing off upon me?” 

‘* No badinage, uncle, but something very seri- 
ous. Itis in your power to restore happiness to this 
house, and to fix it here forever.” 

‘* Happiness !’’ exclaimed the marquis, drawing 
a deep sigh. 

‘“* Strange things happen every day. Intervals 
of years pass over us, and some unexpected incident 
brings back the past as freshly as if it had trans- 
pired only yesterday. Those who have been long 
separated are sometimes suddenly retinited. Be 


great joy requires as much courage as the heaviest 
misfortunes.”’ 

**O, Heaven !”’ exclaimed the marquise, clasp- 
ing her hands, ** what is this to lead to?”’ 

The marquis suppressed his agitation, and with 
a slight inclination of his head desired Frederic to 
proceed. 

‘It is a difficult subject,’’ continued Frederic ; 
** but if I may judge from the emotion of my aunt, 
she already comprehends me. Suppose, then, that 
I am charged to solicit your forgiveness for one 
who has expiated by poverty, humiliation, and suf- 
fering, by a daily and hourly martyrdom, the fault 
of a moment of despair, when she forgot her 
duty ‘a 

‘** You would speak to me of my daughter?” 
said the marquis. 

** And if it be of her I speak?” 

** Then I command you to speak no more.”’ 

** It is the only command of yours, my honored 
uncle, that my conscience will not suffer me to 
obey.- I must fulfil the task I have undertaken.” 

** You have received a letter from her ?”’ 

‘** 7] have seen her.”’ 

** Seen her?”’ 

‘* She is here !”’ 

The marquis made a movement to withdraw, but 
Frederic intercepted him, and said in a supplicating 
voice — 

** You will see her?’ 

** Do you desire to increase my afflictions, Fred- 
eric? J] will never see her.” 

‘** You will send her one word of grace and par- 
don ?”’ 

‘* To the dead? She is dead to me—it is right 
she should be dead to me. 1 think of her only as 
of one in her grave. If I mourn for her, it is for 
one past away from me forever. We do not open 
the tomb to revive our griefs.”’ 

‘* Hear me, uncle. It is my last plea. If I 
have consecrated my life to you—if I have supplied 
to you the devotion and tenderness of a son—if I 
have given up my own career to be with you in 
your trouble—let this act of merey to her be my 
reward. Jask no other. The lover to whom her 
hand was plighted, and who loves her still, has 
forgotten his injuries—why should the father still 
retain his resentment?’’ 

The marquis stretched out his hand to Frederic, 
then, with a convulsive motion, made another at- 
tempt to leave the apartment. Frederic advanced 
in front of him towards the door of the cabinet, and 
lifting the tapestry that masked the entrance, drew 
forth the trembling Louise, who, throwing herself 
upon her knees, extended her arms in an attitude 
of entreaty to her parents. The marquise uttered 
a ery of joy, half-stifled with fust-flowing tears ; 
and the marquis, after a momentary struggle of 
contending passions, raised the poor suppliant from 
the ground, and pressing her to his heart, sobbed 
aloud—** My child! my child !”’ 

Frederic saw that his good work was happily 
completed; and, unable to control his own emo- 
tions, retired to the window till the first burst of 
parental feeling had subsided. 

Rapid and broken were the words that passed on 
both sides ; and as soon as he could command him- 
self so as to speak calmly, the marquis said— 

“*We know what you have suffered; but you 
shal] suffer no more. You shall not be twice 
punished for your fault.”’ 

** No, my beloved,’’ added the marquise, “all is 
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asylum of your youth, like a child that has strayed 
in the darkness and comes back again to find its 
cradle !”’ 

** Mother, you must not speak such words.”’ 

** Why must I deny my heart the joy of welcom- 
ing you, Louise? And there are others, also, to 
make happy. ‘Think of what our noble Frederic 
has suffered. But now you are in our arms again, 
let us look only to the happiness of the future.”’ 

** Mother, it may not be. You know not what 
you propose. Supreme would be the bliss of this 
asylum to my aching spirit; but it may not be. 
You forget that I have brought disgrace upon you, 
and that your own lips have pronounced my banish- 
ment. You forget that you have published my 
death to the world. How can you recall me to my 
life without compromising your honor? And if 
you could, my presence here would cast a slur up- 
on your name.’ 

** What does that signify ?’’ exclaimed the mar- 
quis. ‘I have more need of your care than of the 
opinion of the world. You will not break my heart 
by leaving me again !”’ 

Louise raised her eyes quietly, and, looking with 
a strange solemnity in the face of her father, re- 
plied— 

‘*Remember, sir, the device of your house— 
Tout r U'honneur! You have always been 
faithful to your principles, and it is not when your 
hairs are white with age, and the world is vanish- 
ing from your sight, that, in a moment of weakness, 





you should forsake them. I, too, have a duty to 
rform. When I became unworthy of being any 
onger regarded as your child, I felt that a severe 
obligation was im onme. Ihave not hesitated 
to discharge it. not think the less of my love 
for you, of the heart that bleeds while it enters up- 
on the strict path of its duty. Sacred and irrevo- 
cable vows call me away, far from the home of my 
childhood, and from all my earthly ties.”’ 

‘* What mean these terrible words ?’’ demanded 
the marquis. 

‘* Merciful Father! sustain me,’’ exclaimed 
Frederic, covering his face with his hands. 

Louise opened the large mantle which concealed 
her inner dress, and disclosing a robe of serge and 
a wooden cross suspended from a black riband, 
said—** 1 am a Carmelite !”’ 


The source from whence some of the particulars 
of this legend are derived, and in which the lady is 
called Julie de Fenestranges, ends here ; but the 
larger chronicles supply us with an historical sequel 
to the story, from which we learn that the Marquis 
and Marquise de Pourpagne did not long survive 
the second and final separation from their daughter, 
and that the Vicomte d’Avreuil, who remained 
with them to the last, rejoined the army, and found 
the death he sought in the Low Countries. The 
race of de Pourpagne became extinct; and the de- 
serted chateau and its hanging woods and gardens 
went to waste and ruin. 





THE SWALLOW AND THE SPARROW. 


We know that summer breezes, in our clime, 
Bring back the swallows, and they disappear 

When autumn tips the grass with silver rime ; 
But where are they when winter chills the year? 


The learned, when they touch 
That point of natural history, differ much ; 
Each has his theory, which he maintains 
With more or less expense of brains. 


I'l] not discuss them; there ’s a better way— 
Let me repeat what, on an autumn day, 
A swallow, who was hatched upon 
The borders of the slow Garonne, 
Said to a sparrow, who had called to say 
Farewell before her friend was gone. 


** Dear neighbor, do you then suppose 
That I am bound upon a distant flight? 

I pray you let me set you right. 
I am no bird of passage, ouvdaniin knows ; 
And without wandering to a distant clime 
I shun the cold winds of our winter time. 


Let me explain—but keep the secret well ; 
You will not readily believe, I fear, 
The story I am now to tell. 
About the swallow’s winter life—but hear. 


The fact is this; we dive and take 
Our quarters deep within some quiet lake ; 





Six months we lie unconscious in its bed, 
Sheltered by all the waters overhead. 

But when the spring time smiles once more, 
The kind waves cast us up along the shore. 
There the warm rays of noon 

Revive our torpid bodies soon ; 

Each bird again beholds the light, 

And moves and shakes his wings for flight ; 
And our whole army, upward to the skies, 
Darts and disperses with a thousand cries. 
Such is the mystery—you are now advised 
Of the whole truth. I think you seem surprised.’’ 


‘* By no means,”’ said the Sparrow archly—‘ no! 
I’ve heard the very tale before 

From an eye-witness, months ago— 
The Carp has told it twenty times and more.”’ 


‘* The Carp, you say ¢”’ ‘“* Why, yes, the case is clear. 
You sleep among the fishes half the year, 
And know not what is going on 
In the great world while you are gone. 
Know then, and you may trust my words, 
The Carp forsakes the water oft 
In winter, and comes up and sits aloft 
Upon the roofs and chatters with the birds.” 


Whene’er you hear a tale that is a thumper, 
Show no surprise, but aim at something higher, 
And match it with a bolder fib and plumper ; 
’T is the best method to confound a liar 














1 HOMME 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
“ 1’HOMME PROPOSE ;” 


OR, A LOVE-PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A JUNIOR 
TREASURY CLERK. 


I.—WHAT TOOK PLACE ON THE TIGER’S BACK. 


“ Wuar a delightful thing is the society of 
‘lovely woman’ !’’ exclaimed Augustus Headlong, 
one morning, as he was giving the last sweep 
of the razor over his palm, preparatory to the 
operation during which men think more deeply 
than at any other time. ‘‘ What a de—tightful 
thing! especially after a bottle of champagne !”’ 

««T never,’’ continued Augustus, after a pause ; 
—‘*no, I don’t think I ever was in greater force 
than last night at the Beddingtons. Matilda Bed- 
dington is a fine creature—very! I came it strong 
—yes—de—cidedly.”’ 

aving arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, 
Augustus Headlong allowed the razor to perform 
its duty uninterruptedly to the close, and then, with 
a pleased expression of countenance, completed his 
toilette and sat down to breakfast. 

While he is pouring out his tea, we will venture 
upon a slight sketch of his personal appearance, 
and add to it a brief account of his position in 
society. 

Handsome, as the term is generally accepted, he 
certainly was not, for he had a turn-up-nose, a 
mouth somewhat of the widest, a cast in one eye, 
hair of a suspicious hue, and whiskers, about whose 


color there could be no doubt, though those who | 


spoke well of him behind his back were amiable 
enough to call it merely sandy. These trifles, 
however, being kept out of view, he was not con- 
sidered an i!l-looking fellow, except by the mem- 
bers of his club, the people who passed him in the 
street, and the generality of his male acquaintance. 
The exceptions were no doubt numerous, but their 
effect was more than counterbalanced, in his esti- 
mation, by the favorable opinion of the fair sex, 
with whom Augustus was rather popular, owing 
to an agreeable, insinuating way he had with him, 
which chiefly showed itself after dinner. If there 
were a spice of vanity in his composition he may 
be pardoned its existence, for it only betrayed 
itself when any allusion was made in conversation 
to ‘‘ legs.’ On such occasions Augustus (whose 
nether limbs curved slightly outwards) would 
direct attention to his own, by stretching them out, 
if he were in a sitting posture, or by gently tapping 
his boots with his cane, if standing upright. The 
most self-denying practise little arts like these ; 
there are even severe philosophers with fine teeth 
who are not above them. For the rest, he was of 
a good-humored, frank, and confiding disposition, 
which, indeed, he occasionally pushed a little too 
far, having an irresistible tendency, in certain 
situations, to be more confiding than was altogether 
prudent or safe. 

The truth is, he was always proposing. He 
rarely went to a ball—and supper—without offer- 
ing to become the partner for life of his last part- 
ner in the dance; seldom dined out without en- 
couraging matrimonial visions as the claret went 
round ; and never formed one at a picnic without 
volunteering ‘* the Pledge’’ in the first umbragevus 
retreat that invited opportunity. 

He had, of course, been accepted a great many 
times, but only by the objects of his sudden pas- 
sion; for it invariably happened, that when the 
blushing announcement was made to papa or 
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mamma, a stern negative on their put an end 
to the affair, and Augustus Headlong was forth- 
with banished from the house. The reason of this 
continuous parental cruelty arose from the well- 
ascertained fact that he was only a junior clerk in 
the Treasury, with no prospect of ever becoming 
prime minister, a category in which he by no 
means stood alone. It is true that he was known 
to have an aunt somewhere in the country, who 
was reported to be pretty well off, but it was 
equally well known that Augustus was no favorite 
of hers, and that he was the youngest of three 
nephews. Besides, in the romantic flights in 
which he was fond of indulging, he always pie- 
tured the delight of “flying from the world’? to 
‘love and a cottage,’ which figure of speech 
worldly-minded parents interpret to mean a second 
story, unfurnished, in an inaecessible suburb ; or, 
at the best, a four-roomed house in St. John’s 
Wood, with a rain-water butt and an oblong strip 
of garden behind it. 

Strange to say, these ever-recurring obstacles in 
the way of his hopes had not saddened Augustus 
Headlong. We all know that ‘the path of true 
love”’ is strewn with the roughest and sharpest 
flints, instead of—what it ought to be—the smooth- 
est and most delicate sea-shell gravel ; but, often 
as he had trodden that path, the feet of Augustus 
were not lacerated. ‘This immunity was, probably, 
the result of his brief sojourn in love’s ‘ pleas- 
aunce,”’ or, it might be, that he had become, in a 
manner, case-hardened. 

There are men who, when they lapse into a 
}rmaudlin condition, exhibit a painful sense of the 
| pangs of unrequited love, and spoil their whiskey- 
| punch by squeezing sorrow into it; ‘the bowl 
before them”? is literally ‘* turned to tears.’? Au- 
gustus Headlong was not one of this description ; 
whiskey, or wine, or whatever potation he indulged 
in, affected him only so far as to afford him a new 
perception of the Beautiful, and he always acted 
on his perceptions with the greatest promptitude. 
Occasionally, perhaps, he saw, as it were, “‘ through 
a glass darkly,’’ which accounted for the favorable 
reception he sometimes met with, when the beauty 
he dreamed of existed only in his own imagina- 
tion; but whether he forgot the lady afterwards— 
which now and then happened—or was ‘ driven 
from her presence’’—which was of more frequent 
occurrence—the end of the adventure was always 
the same, and, at the age of thirty-five, Augustus 
Headlong was still unmarried, and likely to remain 
so, for he was still a junior clerk in the Treasury. 

After this explanation, it is scarcely necessary 
to observe that Matilda Beddington, of whom Au- 
gustus soliloquized just now, while in the act of 
shaving, was the most recent mistress of his affec- 
tions, and that he had proposed to her the evening 
before. But, though he was perfectly aware of the 
fact, it made no difference in the state of his appe- 
tite. He had become a kind of fatalist; he felt 
that he was not the master of his own actions, and 
that to propose to a young lady after dining with 
her father was as inevitable an act as wishing 
her good night. He remembered it, however, for 
the proposal had been made under circumstances 
which many people would consider not only ex- 
traordinary, but impossible, provided no expla- 
nation were offered. It took place on a tiger’s 
back ! 

The cireumstances were these :— 

Mr. Beddington, who had four exceedingly hand- 
some daughters, was passionately fond of natural 
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history, and his house was crammed with ‘ prepa- 
rations.’’ His drawing-rooms glittered with the 
choicest groups from Williams’; the library was 
lined with cases of butterflies, and other brilliant 
insects ; you made your way into tue hall through 
a forest of skins and antlers ; and if you threaded 
the passages without driving your boot or elbows 
into cabinets filled with horned owls, silver pheas- 
ants, and scarlet ibises, you might consider your- 
self a very successful pilot. It was a pleasant house 
notwithstanding, for it abounded in nooks and cor- 
ners, and where these are, and four handsome 
daughters into the bargain, society has many 
charms. It isa great mistake for a marriageable 
family to live in a plain, square, regularly-shaped, 
mathematically-built mansion. Flirtation in such 
a case is out of the question. Where there are no 
bay-windows, daughters never go off—and without 
recesses, declarations are almost impossible. 

Mr. Beddington’s house abounded, we have said, 
in these acs d'amour. ‘There was * the tent-room,”’ 
delightfully situated off ‘‘ the inner drawing-room,”’ 
with a nice little escape of its own into * the small 
conservatory,’’ and from thence into the garden be- 
neath the blank windows. ‘There was ** the second 
library,’’ where some of the oldest books and rarest 
prints were kept, of which Isabella or Matilda, or 
Charlotte or Emily—as the case might be—always 
took particular charge. Into this room no one ever 
ventured save under the guidance of one or other of 
the young ladies. It had another recommendation ; 
from being seldom used, the hinges were stiff, and 
the door creaked when anybody tried to open it 
from the outside. ‘Then there were passages which 
did not, as in many cases, ‘** lead t6 nothing ;”’ there 
was always a sortie to be discovered in some unex- 

ected angle. ‘he house was large, and Mrs. 
Reddington, thinking, with her accustomed kindli- 
ness of feeling, that people who wander about much 
musi occasionally tire themselves, had considerately 
caused seats to be placed wherever there was room | 
for them. ‘There were no ‘* Glastonbury chairs,”’ 
or solitary devices of that kind, fit only for mitred 
abbots to read their breviaries in—but chaises longues | 
that held exactly two, causeuses which deserved the | 
naine, and ottomans in profusion. | 

But the most glorious of all the upholsterer’s con- | 
trivances was a splendid stuffed tiger, whose broad 
and well-pressed back invited rest where it stood, 
behind one of the disereetest and most useful por- 
tiéres that ever shut out observation. Nobody who 
passed near that portiére would by any chance have 
suspected that it served any other purpose than that 
of keeping out a troublesome draught and making 
everything snug within. Indeed, it answered the 
latter object capitally, for nothing could be snugger 
than the individuals who ensconced themselves on 
the right side of it. In the daytime, when its folds 
were partially drawn, you saw a passage opening 
upon a side-door, by which you might enter ‘* the 
large conservatory ;’’ but it was not the usual mode 
of access, and, therefore, when evening came, and 
the portiére was closed, a very small lamp, which 
shed a very dim ray, was hung up just to prevent ac- 
cident in case anybody incautiously went that way. 

If that tiger could have related its experiences 
since it first became a settee, its revelations would 
have filled a goodly volume. It could have told every 
syllable of the flirtation between Miss Isabella Bed- 
dington and young Fitzarthur of the Lancers, 
which terminated so unexpectedly in his marriage 
with her dearest friend, Caroline Radford, with 
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‘* wretched for life,’’ till the same tiger heard the 
vows of Mr. Prettyman, the owner of the Zephyr 
yacht and three thousand a year, breathed over it 
about a fortnight afterwards, when another The- 
seus consoled the fair Ariadne, who, not to rvn 
another risk, consented on the spot. It could have 
given the only true account of the quarrel between 
Miss Charlotte Beddington and Count von Meer- 
schaum, which all the world ascribed to his being 
supposed to be already married, when the real 
cause was her having discovered that he was mak- 
ing love to her younger sister, Mmily. It could 
have described how the sainthike Emily herself was 
won over to Puseyism by the Keverend Paschal 
Pyxe, for whose sake she undertook to embroider 
the altar-cloth which now delights and astonishes 
the select congregation of the beautifully-restored 
church of Saint Zig-zag—en attendant his presen- 
tation to the living, and his claiming “ his dear 
sister's’? portion. 

These things, and many more, that tiger could 
have borne witness to; and amongst its unfoldings 
the animal could have shown how, fired by cham- 
yagne and encouraged by tender glances, Augustus 
Headlong had the temerity to propose to Matilda 
Beddington. We use the word ‘ temerity’’ ad- 
visedly, for we may as well tell the truth, which, for 
the sake of Mr. Headlong’s consistency, we have 
hitherto kept back, and say at once, fairly and 
openly that it was an act of temerity on his part, as 
he had already, in the course of the evening, pro- 
posed to every one of her sisters. 

That this was a secret to all but himself—if in- 
deed he really did let himself into it—may well be 
believed ; for, though a young lady never objects to 
supplant another, even though the rival be her own 
sister, she seldom feels flattered by the knowledge 
that her lover's vows of unalterabie fidelity are ut- 
tered to more than one at a time. 

It was not, therefore, the mere fact of Mr. Head- 
iong’s availing himself—as others had done before 
him—of the ingenious zoological contrivance which 
had so admirably answered the end for which it 
was stuffed, but the false position he had placed 
himself in, when two out of his four ventures came 
off in his favor. A gentleman of the usual way of 
thinking would have fancied he had had enough of 
it, when, after two refusals by the engaged sisters 
—Isabella and Emily—he found Charlotte, the 
third, less obdurate ; but it was not so wiih Augus- 
tus Headlong. He wished, perhaps, to balance the 
negatives more evenly; or, probably, to have two 
strings to his bow, in case either of the smiling girls 
should change her mind; or he might have acted 
on the principle that un clou chasse l'autre, and so 
have gone on proposing to the end of the chapter. 
Luckily, however, for the peace of mind of Mr. 
Beddington’s family, there were no more daughters 
left, and Matilda Beddington remained therefore 
the last fiancée. 

Had Augustus limited himself to his ordinary al- 
lowance of one young lady per evening, he would not 
have made use of the word ‘‘strong,’’ in reviewing 
the manner in which he ‘* came it’’ the night before. 
He would have prepared himself for the usual con- 
sequences by anticipating the customary paternal 
epistle, conveying, in terms of the politest regret, 
the intimation that ‘‘ other views, long cherished, 
combined with the incompatibility of present circum- 
stances, must prevent an honor which, under other 
and far different circumstances, might have led to a 
connection which,’’ &c., &c., and ending, after an 
allusion to ‘‘ a beloved daughter's peace of mind,”’ 
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by a “ candid appeal to his honor as a gentleman 
to abstain from renewing his visits until time had 
healed wounds which a too ready susceptibility had 
occasioned.” 

But however much he might have suffered him- 
self to be carried away by a vinous impulse on the 
night in question, memory, which always pertina- 
ciously comes back ‘* fresh and fresh’’ every morn- 
ing, reminded him that, having departed from the 
usual rule he might possibly receive a communica- 
tion of a somewhat different description from that 
which generally followed his avowals. I’ew men 
could stand a rebuff better than Augustus, but in 
this instance the reply with which he was threat- 
ened was a double-barrelled one. Philosopher as 
he generally was in these matters, he became rather 
anxious on this occasion, and though he scareely 
thought he should find it, he rose from his chair 
before he had quite finished his last muffin to open 
his writing-case and search for a precedent. 

Some men are in the habit of keeping love-let- 
ters, locks of hair, withered rose leaves, and other 
mementos of the tender passion, in the sacred re- 
cesses of their desks, which, now and then, when 
they are deseuvrés, tired of smoking or at a loss for 
excitement, they take out and wonder at. In like 
manner Augustus Headlong had /es collection, but 
it was a collection of ‘* rejected addresses.” In 
his carefully tape-tied bundles there were no pas- 
sionate outpourings, no mad superlatives of affec- 
tion, no unheard-of immolations, no gloomy renun- 
ciations, of all happiness here and hereafter ; but 
in their stead strings of phrases coldly worded, ab- 
rupt, supercilious, or ultra-polite; none of them 
encouraging ; such phrases as fathers alone can 
write. 

The inspection of these missives resulted as he 
had anticipated. He gathered from them the fact, of 
which he had previously formed a tolerable notion, 
that he had at last got himself into a fix. How to 
get out of it began to puzzle him extremely, but as 
junior clerks of the Treasury cannot afford, in these 
days of retrenchment, when even ministers are 
hacking away at their own salaries, to pass their 
mornings in meditating on their private affairs, he 
put ou his hat, and, leaving word that if any letters 
arrived during his absence they were to be sent 


down to his office, made the best of his way to | 


Whitehall. 


Il.—WHAT PASSED AT MR. BEDDINGTON’S BREAK- 
FAST-TABLE. 


If the philosophic temperament of Augustus 
Headlong was disturbed by the recollection of the 
past, it 1s not to be wondered at that the more 
excitable feelings which dwell in female bosoms 
should be roused by the step he had taken. 

A proposal, no matter from what quarter it 
comes, is never a subject of indifference to a lady. 
The proposer mmay—as in the present instance—be 
neither handsome nor rich, but he has, at all events, 
said that which woman always loves to hear; he 
has shown that she is the object of his preference ; 
that in his eyes she has a value which no other 
possesses, and that, whether he be worthy of her or 
not, he has learnt to estimate Aer worth. The 
course he has adopted may be ‘“ presumptuous,”’ 
‘“ unheard of,’’ ‘‘ rash,’’ ** ridiculous,”’ ‘‘ in the 
highest degree absurd,”’ or ‘* excessively insolent,”’ 
but nevertheless it is flattering, and whatever show 
of anger or surprise the lady may put on, it seldom 
happens that she is at heart indignant or indifferent. 
Augustus Headlong was not, perhaps, a first-rate 
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parti; but, though bandy, he was a man; though 
his eye had a east in it, he could turn it in the 
right direction. If he had not a large fortune, he 
might prove serviceable as a pis-aller. As long as 
he remained faithful—which of course would be for- 
ever—there was always something to fall back on, 
if ‘‘ heartless indifference,’’ or ‘* cruel falsehood,”’ 
characterized others. The Miss Beddingtons had 
gained too much experience on the tiger's back not 
to know when a youth had really committed him- 
self. A young lady may be deceived once, and, 
generally speaking, zs taken in the first time ; but 
if she recovers from the blow—which most of them 
do—she learns how to play her cards safely after- 
wards. 

There could be no doubt they felt secure, after 
what Mr. Headlong had said, what Azs intentions 
were ; he was so fervent, so eloquent, so thorough- 
ly, madly in love, it was such an overwhelming 
case with him, that only one view could be taken 
of the subject. 

Mr. Headlong was, to be sure, almost a perfect 
stranger, having made his appearance in Mr. Bed- 
dington’s house for the very first time on that event- 
ful day. But then their brother Charles, who was 
in the ** Woods and Forests,’’ had for some time 
been acquainted with him, had spoken of him to 
papa as ‘a rising. man,’’ and, on the strength of 
that recommendation, Mr. Beddington had invited 
him to dinner. What ‘a rising man” signified 
none of the Miss Beddingtons exactly knew nor 
could brother Charles, who was not distinguished 
for sagacity, accurately define. He had heard 
Headlong say upon one occasion that he hoped (as 
well he might) some day to rise in his office ; and 
having seen the phrase applied, in a leader of the 
Times, to the hon. member for Bedford Level, he 
thought it was just the expression that suited his 
friend, and, therefore, freely bestowed it on him. 
Beyond this fact, the Miss Beddingtons know noth- 
ing of Mr. Headlong’s antecedents; and it was 
fortunate for the complexion of their dreams on the 
night in question that they did not. When they 
became aware that ‘*some gentlemen’’ were ex- 
pected to dine that day, one of whom was a débutant 
|and a friend of their brother, they merely dressed 
| themselves with more than their ordinary care—the 
‘** engaged”’ as well as the ** forsaken’’—and, wait- 
ing till all the guests were assembled, entered the 
drawing-room en masse, as was their wont, to pro- 
duce what they called ‘* a sensation.’’ At dinner, 
Mr. Headlong found himself between Miss Bed- 
dington (Isabella) and her youngest sister Emily, 
Matilda and Charlotte being seated opposite. One 
pair of sisters thus gratified his ears, while he 
feasted with his eyes on the other. The effect 
wrought by this quartette of destructives we have 
already partially seen. Mr. Beddington’s wine 
was good, and flowed freely. After dinner, “a 
few friends’’ increased the social circle ; there was 
music and singing, and an impromptu polka. Mrs. 
Beddington liked young people to amuse them- 
selves, and they always seemed to enjoy a thing of 
the kind most when there were no preparations, for 
which reason her daughters were always prepared. 
Mr. Prettyman had gone down to Cowes, ‘* just to 
bend a new mainsail on the Zephyr,’ and make her 
all right for his nuptial cruise to the Mediterra- 
neun; and the Rev. Paschal Pyxe was engaged at 
Saint Zig-zag in constructing a rood-loft, with the 
full approbation of the Protestant bishop of his 
diocese. There was nothing, therefore, to prevent 
either Miss Beddington or the pious Emily from 
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making themselves agreeable to the stranger, and 
it would have been a difficult point to determine 
which of the four sisters exerted herself most with 
that hospitable purpose in view. 

Augustus Headlong inherited from the common 
ancesto: of man that facility of disposition which 
opposes no resistance to temptation. He could not 
refuse the apple, let who would offer it. Had he 
met with less kindness, he had been more discreet ; 
but with every new partner he experienced a fresh 
sensation; and after every dance, the tent-room, 
the small conservatory, the second library, and, 
finally, the tiger’s back, being severally brought 
into play, to use a popular and expressive phrase, 
** he took and went and did it,’’ leaving two out of 
the fair daughters of his host in that state of excite- 
ment which we have spoken of as the natural con- 
sequence of a proposal when it happens unexpect- 
edly, and is not addressed to a predccupied heart. 

Matilda and Charlotte Beddington were in this 
predicament, for the scars of their early wounds were 
no longer visible, or, at the least, were studiously 
concealed from the garish eye of the world; and 
those who, like Augustus, met them for the first 
time, felt assured that the plumage of the dove of 
innocence within their bosoms had never yet been 
ruffled by the slightest emotion. But Augustus 
found, eventually, that even doves have beaks and 
claws, like other birds. 

The breakfast-table at the Beddingtons was a 
pretty object to look at, less for the good things 
that were on it—though they were numerous—than 
for the pretty things that surrounded it. The eye 
fell upon nothing but what was agreeable ; for Mr. 
Beddington’s red nose, the only slur on the beauty 
of the family, was entirely concealed from view 
behind the Times newspaper. He ate and drank 
behind it, he listened from behind it—imperfectly, 
however, for he was deaf of one ear—and he talked 
behind it, uttering now and then words of wisdom, 
which he gave out as if they were his own, though 
all the while he was indebted for them to ‘ our 
own correspondent.’’ As he always put the Times 
in his pocket when he rose from breakfast, the 
maneuvre was never detected. Not that there 
was much likelihood of it in any case, for Mrs. 
Beddington read nothing but the advertisements in 
the third column, and the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, in the supplement; and the young ladies, 
if they looked at the paper at all, studiously avoided 
everything that savored of politics. Emily, perhaps, 
was an exception, for she admitted the interest she 
felt in the question whether ‘the Holy Father’ 
intended to return to Rome. There had been, too, 
at one time, a little general excitement about the 
‘* dear Hungarians,’’ but that subsided after seeing 
a few of them in the Quadrant; so that on the 
whole, Mr. Beddington had his Times pretty much 
to himself, and practically illustrated the meaning 
of the appropriation clause. 

The breakfast-table, in a family of many daugh- 
ters, is usually the arena on which the skirmishes 
of the previous evening are renewed—not by the 
actual combatants exactly, but by the resuscitating 

rocess. ‘This pleasing custom prevailed with the 
Reddingtons, who made it an affair of conscience to 
pass in review, en petit comité, all that had most 
recently been said and done. ‘There were, of 
course, nightly expansions, but matters were never 
thoroughly discussed till the morning réunion. 
Something of ‘‘a secret’’ that should be forth- 
coming had been hinted at both by Matilda and 
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Charlotte, but what was its real nature was kept 
in reserve till each had slept upon it. 

Like a glowing cactus, with its buds in various 
stages of development, sat Mrs. Beddington and 
her lovely daughters. The crimson hues of the 
flower were on their cheeks, and in their dangerous 
eyes multitudinous stings lay hidden. 

** Well, girls,’’ exclai mamma, as she seated 
herself, and began her ministry, “* how did it all 
go off last night ?”’ 

“Oh, charmingly !’’ cried every one in a breath. 

** Ah, I see; one of you made a coup then! I 
knew something had happened. Which is it? Is 
it you, Charlotte '—or you, Matilda! for both look 
equally pleased.’’ 

Charlotte blushed, and looked down; Matilda 
smiled, and looked up. 

‘* The Gotha party,” interrupted Mr. Beddington, 
affecting to deliver an opinion, though he was, in 
reality, quoting a passage he had just read in the 
** Berlin letter’’—** The Gotha party are not neutral 
from calculation ; but, having no very strong feel- 
ing, they refine away all political preferences. 
That, my dear,”’ addressing Mrs. Beddington from 
the other side of the Times, ‘‘is precisely their 
position.’’ 

** Never mind their position,”’ said the lady, in 
rather a shrewish tone. ‘‘ What I want to know 
is the position my daughters are placed in.”’ 

But Mr. Beddington, having made his oracular 
remark, was already deep in the next paragraph, 
and his wife directed her remarks to those who 
took more interest in them than her husband. 

‘* Preferences!’’ she resumed. ‘‘ There! I’m sure 
there ’s a preference somewhere. Has Captain Lip- 
trap offered, or did anybody make anything of the 
new man, Mr. Headstrong? Come, out with it, 
Matty ; you ’re dying to tell, I see.”’ 

** How can you, mamma!’’ cried the ingenuous 
girl thus directly appealed to. ‘‘ His name isn’t 
Headstrong ; it’s Headlong—Augustus Headlong, 
I think.” 

** You think, child,’ pursued Mrs. Beddington ; 
** you mean to say you know. So it was Mr. Head- 
long *”’ 

“* Yes, mamma,”’ replied Matilda and Charlotte 
together, each answering for herself, as she sup- 
posed. 

**Um!”’ said Mrs. Beddington. Then speaking 
across the table to her husband, ‘*‘ Did n’t you tell 
me, Mr. Beddington, that Mr. Headlong was a ris- 
ing man?”’ 

‘** A rising man?”’ returned her lord, catching at 
the last words. ‘* Yes Radowitz is the most rising 
man in all Germany. His speech at the — 
of the Verwaltungsrath was the cleverest I ever 
read.”’ 

‘* A fig for his speech,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bed- 
dington ; ‘I said nothing about Radowitz. ! want 
to know what you told me about Mr. Headlong, 
Charles’ friend.”’ 

It was no easy thing for Mr. Beddington to ex- 
tricate himself suddenly from the imbroglio of 
German politics—indeed, the German politicians 
are unable to do that for themselves—but he was 
sufficiently recalled to the world about him by his 
helpmate’s tone, and he answered, with more pres- 
ence of mind than might have been expected. 

‘*Mr. Headlong, my dear, is, 1 am given to 
understand, a rising man. Charles mentioned to 
me,’ he continued, in the pompous manner of one 
absorbed in a lofty subject, and not unwilling to 
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show off, ‘‘ that he was in the Schatz-kammer— 
that is to say, the Treasury.” 

‘Go and get the red-book, Emily,’’ said Mrs. 
Beddington to her youngest daughter. ‘In the 
mean time, Matty, tell me all about it.’’ 

“I'd rather tell you myself, mamma,”’ said 
Charlotte, suddenly plucking up courage ; ‘* Matty 
does n't know.”’ 

** Don’t know what, Lottat’’ exclaimed Matilda, 
bridling rather, as the term is. 

‘* Why—about Aug—I mean Mr. Headlong.”’ 

“If I don’t know,” retorted Matilda, ‘* pray 
who should?” 

‘“* Who should?’’ repeated her sister; ‘‘1’m 
sure I never said a syllable to you about it.”’ 

‘‘ Very likely,’’ said Matilda; ** I didn’t sup- 
pose you were quite so mean as to listen.”’ 

‘* What is the meaning of all this?’’ interposed 
Mrs. Beddington. ‘ Let me have a plain answer. 
Which of you did Mr. Headlong propose to?’’ 

**Me, mamma!’’? ‘* Me, mamma!’ exclaimed 
Matilda and Charlotte with one voice. 

‘* What!” eried Mrs. Beddington, in astonish- 
ment, while Miss Beddington raised her eyes from 
a letter she was reading, which bore the ‘* Cowes’’ 
postmark, and for the first time showed symptoms 
of interest. 

“It was in the tent-room,’”’ said Charlotte, 
breathlessly. 

‘* It was on the tiger’s back,’’ gasped Matilda. 

** The power of uniting on main points and sink- 
ing trifling differences,’’ improvised Mr. Bedding- 
ton from the passage before him, ‘‘ exists but im- 
perfectly ; when it is supplied by a ministry threat- 
ening to resign, or by an official declaration that 
unless its proposals are carried it will give up the 
whole plan, then the minor party are abandoned, 
and a combination is produced ; but it is the result 
of an external influence, not of a conviction from 
within.” 

**] wish to God, Mr. Beddington,’’ screamed 
his helpmate, ‘* you would pay some attention to 
the convictions at our own breakfast-table. Here 
has this Mr. Headlong, whom you must needs ask 
to dinner without anybody knowing why or where- 
fore, been proposing to two of our girls at the same 
time !”” 

‘God bless me!’’ said Mr. Beddington, lower- 
ing the 7imes tll his full-orbed spectacles were 
seen gleaming like two pale moons above it, ** you 
don’t say so!” 

** Yes, | do say so—and Matty says so, and 
Lotta says so.”’ 

“1’m sure he could n’'t’*—‘*1’m certain he 
did n’t,’’ sobbed both the young ladies in chorus. 
‘* He asked me to have him just before Flinders 
brought the tray in.’’ ‘* It was after I mixed him 
some whiskey and water.’’ ‘* He proposed to me 
first.’ ‘* He asked me last.”’ ‘Thus ran the duet 
between the enraged sisters, growing more and 
more spiteful towards each other as they proceeded, 
and thinking less of wrong than of rivalry. At 

this juncture they both burst into tears and buried 
their faces in their pocket-handkerchiefs, while 
Mr. Beddington sat mute with surprise, and his 
wife grew purple with rage. The elder sister, 
who had preserved her equanimity throughout, 
then spoke. 

‘**] think he must be mad, mamma—he proposed 
to me, too. My refusal very likely excited him. 
It’s always the way madmen go and do things.” 
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with the red-book, her slender finger shut in at the 
page she had been seeking. 

** Give me the book, child,’’ said her mamma, 
eagerly snatching it. ‘* Why, what’s this? 
Where have you been looking? This is the al- 
manac !”’ 

‘It’s Saint Polycarp’s-day, mamma,”’ replied 
the little Puseyite; ‘‘ I thought I ’d just see how 
long it is before Rogations, for Paschal’s féte—” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense,’’ interrupted Mrs. Bed- 
dington. ‘* You’re all of you enough to drive me 
wild. Let me look—he must be a lord of the 
treasury at least to account for his impudence.”” 

** What ’s the matter!?’’ whispered Emily to 
Miss Beddington. ‘* What are Matty and Lotta 
erying for ?”’ 

‘* That Mr. Headlong proposed to us all three 
last night, Emmy—that’s all,’’ replied Isabella, 
calmly. 

** Lor! well—I never! What a wicked man! 
Well, then, I'll tell you what he said to me when 
I went to show him the picture of St. Ignatius in 
the second library. He said he could turn Jesuit 
for my sake, only that the order were forbidden to 
marry. I didn’t at all know what he meant at the 
time, because, as I’m engaged to Paschal, I never 
fancied for a moment—but now I’m sure of it, for 
I recollect he squeezed my hand as he spoke, and 
—and—the door began to creak, and Flinders put 
his head in, and we came away.” 

What might have happened if Flinders had not 
accidentally come to the rescue, Emily never said ; 
and even if she had intended to say more, her ex- 
planation was cut short by Mrs. Beddington dash- 
ing the red book on the table in a passion. 

** Upon my word and honor, Mr. Beddington,” 
she said, as if he were the offending person, ‘ this 
is too bad! Why, he’s nothing but a junior clerk 
—eighth from the top. ‘ John Bogles,’ ‘ Peter 
Drowsy,’’’ and she hastily ran over some more 
names—‘‘ ‘ Augustus Headlong,’—that’s the per- 
son; how dare Charles ask a ‘ junior clerk’ to dine 
in this house’ How you could be so silly, Mr. 
Beddington, as to admit him, passes my compre- 
hension !”” 

That gentleman was now fully awakened to the 
state of affairs in his family, and perceived that it 
was incumbent upon him to say or do something. 
His first idea was a protocol, his second a blockade ; 
but as neither of these diplomatic expedients were 
applicable to the question, he folded up the Times, 
put it in his pocket, and, rising from the table, said 
he should go to his study and ‘‘ turn the matter 
over in his own mind.”’ 

When he had disappeared, and the conclave be- 
came altogether feminine, a violent hubbub arose ; 
but after the vituperative vocabulary had been quite 
exhausted, something like a purpose began to man- 
ifest itself in the sentiments of its members. Their 
first rush of indignant feelings calmed, the two 
principals, Matilda and Charlotte—after magnani- 
mously and not at all vindictively offering the prize 
to each other—joined with the rest in devising a 
plan of revenge. Many schemes were suggested, 
but it was a long time before they entirely agreed ; 
at last it was settled, instead of sending ‘‘ John 
Prettyman,’ or ‘* Brother Charles,”’ to call the de- 
linquent out—as had been urged—though Isabella 
could not be brought to listen to the idea as regarded 
the first, nor mamma or any of the other sisters 
with respect to the last, that a course recommended 





The pensive Emily here made her appearance 


by the unsophisticated Emily should be adopted. 
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What this was the facts themselves will pres- 
ently declare. 
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11l.—WHAT OCCURRED AT MR. BEDDINGTON’S AFTER 
DINNER. 


Augustus Headlong had been engaged for about 
four hours in preparing a series of those ‘* Miscel- 
laneous Returns,’’ the perusal of which affords 
such exquisite satisfaction to Mr. Joseph Hume, 
Colonel Sibthorp, and others ; and, considering the 
state of his mind, had not made them much more 
unintelligible than when they were finally signed 
by the joint-secretaries and presented to the House 
of Commons, when one of the office-messengers 
entered the room in which he worked and laid two 
letters before him. The handwriting of each was 
unknown to him, but conscience whispered where 
they came from. The superscription of the larger 
envelop was of a manly and—as it were—states- 
manlike character; that of the smaller had all the 
acute angles and sweeping finials which distinguish 
female caligraphy. ‘The former was sealed with a 
cipher and crest—* C. B.”’—and a mailed hand 
grasping a dagger ; the latter with a French wafer, 
representing the deve returning to the ark. 

‘** This is from the old governor,”’ said Augustus, 
as he wistfully eyed the letters; ‘‘ and the other— 
ah—that 's a puzzler. I wonder now—” He did 
not finish the sentence. 

There is always a short way of settling the ques- 
tion which everybody asks when they turn the let- 
ter of an unknown correspondent over and over, and 
that is—what no one ever does—by opening it at 
once. Augustus, in like manner, hesitated for 
some minutes to satisfy his curiosity. At length 
he summoned up resolution, and broke the seal of 
No. 1. It ran thus :— 


“ Hyde Park Gardens, April 27th. 
** Dear Sir, 

‘* A communication has this morning been made 
to me which, | am free to confess, has in some de- 
gree surprised me, accustomed as I am to the rapid 
phases by which the progress of events in modern 
times is marked. But while I admit my surprise, 
I am by no means reluctant to express the satisfac- 
tion I experienced at finding that you contemplate 
an alliance, ‘ offensive and defensive,’ (these last 
words had been scored out, but were still legible,) 
with my family. ‘To negotiate upon paper for the 
hand of my daughter, however consonant to diplo- 
matic usage, is not the course my feelings prompt 
me to follow. I prefer that our communications 
should be viva voce, and if you are not otherwise 
engaged, shall be happy to see you at dinner this 
evening, at a quarter to seven, when we can unre- 
servedly enter into the subject. 

**] am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
** CuarLes Beppineton.” 


** That ’s a stunner,”’ said Augustus, when he 
had got safely through the wordy communication ; 
‘upon my life, I had no idea I'd hit any of ’em 
so hard. Quite out of my usual line ! i should 
like to know which he means me to have. This 
I suppose—how it smells of Patchouli—will ex- 
plain.” 

And he carefully disengaged the figurative wafer 
from No. 2. It was dated like the first, but opened 
with a little more feminine emphasis : 

** My pear Sir, 

** A cherished daughter:—need I say who ?—has 
revealed to a mother’s tender ear the secret of a pred- 
ilection which she has struggled in vain to conceal 
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after a night of sleepless anxiety. I am no friend 
to rash engagements, but believing you to be the soul 
of honor—for as such you were introduced to our 
roof—I\ obey a maternal impulse, and anticipate a 
shrinking girl's feelings by sanctioning the ad- 
dresses which you have paid. More it is unnecessary 
for me to observe than that I am, 
* With perfect truth, 
** Yours sincerely, 
* Caronine EK. Bepprneton. 


* P. S.—Mr. Beddington, I hear, has expressed 
his wish te see you at dinner to-day. You will 
Jind us quite en famille, so come as early as you 
please.”’ 


** Upon my soul!’ observed the junior clerk, 
amazedly, ‘* it never rains but it pours!’ What the 
dev—I musn’t swear, though—what the deuce 
shall I do? Here are father and mother both in 
one story ; both wanting to have me for a son-in- 
law. I wish to Heaven they had named the girl! 
— Need I say who?’/—Yes, that’s precisely 
what you ought to have said. I asked ‘em all, 
and be hanged if I know who said * Yes.’ | think 
it was the one on the tiger's back. ‘That was 
Matilda, wasn’t it *—But then there was the fair- 
haired one under the rick-cloth—I mean in that 
striped room—I am sure she didn’t say ‘ No.’ 
And then the old boy throws in, ‘If you are not 
otherwise engaged.’ 1’m afraid I am, though I 
don’t know who to. Upon my life I feel very like 
aman who has committed bigamy. ‘ How happy 
could I be with either!’ Quite a Macheath sensa- 
tion.”’ 

‘If you please, sir,”’ said the office-messenger, 
reappearing, *‘ the young man, sir, the page, who 
brought down them two letters, is a-waitin’ outside. 
He said he was to kerry beck an answer.” 

**O, waiting, is he’? Just tell him to sit down 
for five minutes."’ And when the man was gone ; 
** Awkward, this; I hardly know what to say. 
Fancy I’m in for it. Perhaps, after all, I only 
did pop to one. Never can remember anything 
when I top champagne with whiskey! I shall soon 
find out by the girl’s manner; so, here goes, a 
sentimental epistle— heartfelt gratitude’—‘ your 
daughter’s charms’—‘ sense of unworthiness’— 
‘beyond my own expectations’—ring the changes 
on that sort of thing ; do for °em both.” 

Like a horseman who charges a brook in the 
hope of landing somewhere, Augustus Headlong 
dashed at the adventure—wrote off two notes ac- 
cepting the invitation properly ; and, further work 
being out of the question for that day, locked up 
his desk and left the ‘* Miscellaneous Accounts”’ to 
prove themselves, while he took a turn out of doors 
to collect his thoughts and prepare for the moment- 
ous evening. 

Though never deficient in self-estimation, he 
could not help having a better opinion of himself 
as he re-considered the events of the last four-and- 
twenty hours, and when he passed Mr. Ponsonby’s 
shop in Regent-street, he flattered himself he saw a 
very good-looking fellow reflected in one of the large 
pier-glasses that line the window. ‘T’o do justice 
to such an Adonis he expended a guinea in the Ar- 
cade on a new gossamer handkerchief with lace 
fringes, and laid out five more on a set of turquoise 
studs. 

In spite of the affectionate pressure in Mrs. Bed- 
dington’s postscript, it was not until a quarter to 
seven that he stepped into a Hansom cab and drove 
off to Hyde Park Cankens. 
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When the page threw open the battants, and ladies brought vividly back to his remembrance 
Flinders, who was in waiting in the hall, caught every syllable he had said to each. 
up his name and marshalled Augustus in, he could | * “Mock turtle, sir,’ said Flinders, in an em- 
not help experiencing something of a nervous sen-| phatic tone, just as the thought of his duplicity 
sation, which was certainly not diminished as he | was beginning to make him uncomfortable. 
caught sight of the stuffed tiger in the little passage | He took it, for anything was a relief at the mo- 
leading towards the conservatory. However, he ment, and with a burning face buried his head in 
put the serew on his feelings, gave his hat to Flin- the plate ; half choking himself in his eagerness 
ders, and entered with the easy assurance of aman to avoid hearing a jocose remark from Mr. Buz- 
who knew it was all right. zard—whom he suddenly began to detest—on 
There were more persons assembled in the the difficulty of choosing between * real’? and 
drawing-room than he expected, and it struck him ‘* mock.”’ 
that Mrs. Beddington was as little to be trusted as| It was now that, for the first time, he perceived 
most people when they say they have a “family the full extent of the false position in which his 
party,’’ or that the members of it were more ridiculous conduct had placed him. He would 
numerous than he had imagined. But he was have given worlds if he had sent an apology, an 
reassured when Mr. Beddington stepped forward, explanation, a confession, anything rather than 
and shaking him by the hand, said, ‘** Relatives of | thus find himself gibbeted by his conscience be- 
ours—happy to make you known to them ;’’ and tween two pretty girls whom he knew he had ill- 
after making his bow to Mrs. Beddington, he was treated, and was afraid to look at or speak to. 
formally presented to Mr. and Mrs. Skrimshire—a | They also who, when he last saw them, had done 
very stately couple—Mr., Mrs., and Miss Sharples, the honors of the house so gracefully, were equally 
Mr. George and Mr. William Shanks,and Mr. Peter silent with himself. How to address either he 
Buzzard, “‘ not a relation absolutely, but one of knew not, for no intimation had reached him from 
our oldest friends, in fact,’’ pursued Mr. Bedding- any quarter as to which was the true fiancée, and 
ton, lowering his tone, ‘‘ my legal adviser—settles he feared to make some blunder that would spoil 
all our family matters.” ‘all by speaking to the wrong one. To talk com- 
“So,” thought Augustus, ‘‘ quick march’ is mon-place, after the burning words by which he 
the order of the day here—a lawyer on the move had committed himself, would, he felt, be adding 
already. Deuced nice house this—old B. must cut insult to injury ; but something, at all events, must 
up well. I’m in luck.” be done. Without turning his head, therefore, to 
The “ relatives’’ seemed a pleasant set of peo- the right or left, but as if he were making a confi- 
ple ; they were, in fact, all laughing heartily when dential communication to his own waistcoat, he got 
Augustus entered—at some good thing that Mr. out the words: 
Buzzard was narrating ; all except Mrs. Skrim-| ‘A delicious evening, last night !”’ 
shire, who had a fiery face, and wore a cap of light! A sigh from each was the only answer. They 
blue something, which either did not suit her com-' might mean a great deal, but they explained 
plexion, or developed her temper unfavorably. nothing. He was still in the dark. The coinci- 
Augustus looked round for ‘‘ the young ladies,’’ dence might be accidental ; he would try again. 
but he was too recent a guest to be aware of the Addressing his waistcoat as before— 
**dodge’’ we have already mentioned, of appear-, ‘* You remember last night?”’ 
ing last and all together. He had not, however, ‘‘ How can I ever forget it!’’ murmured a voice 
got further in conversation than ‘the late hail- on his left hand. 
storm,’’ when they came sailing in, like swans, in| ‘* Remember it!—yes!’’ echoed another on his 
white muslin and cherry-colored ribands—a cos- right. 
tume which they—not the swans—very much The tones in which these replies were uttered 
affected. A good deal of affectionate intercourse were soft and sweet, but they conveyed no sense 
took place between them and *‘ the relatives’’—and of softness or sweetness to Augustus. It was 
then there were courtseys bestowed on him, accom- quite plain, he thought, that there had been no 
panied by glances half timid, half tender, that put éclaircissement between the sisters. There was 
him quite in a flutter, particularly as he felt at a favoritism in all families, he knew. Perhaps Ma- 
loss to know whose tenderness he was most called tilda had told her mother only, and Charlotte her 
upon to return by the same species of electric tele- father, and hence the two letters, sent irrespec- 
graph. Fortunately for his embarrassment F'lin- tively of each other. It was the only way to 
ders entered and announced ‘ Dinner.’’ The account for the double delusion. He resolved to 
pairing off began, and Mrs. Beddington, who had | talk no more to his waistcoat, but get up his pres- 
secured the arm of the family friend, motioned to | ence of mind by appealing to the Madeira. If wine 
Augustus, with a significant nod, that he was to | had got him into this scrape, perhaps it would help 
offer his to one of her daughters. He put out his him out of it. He accordingly laid himself out 
elbow at a venture, looking straight before him as | for a good dinner, ate everything that was offered, 
he did so, and making a sort of inarticulate growl, | and never said ‘* No” to Flinders when he came 
such as the stuffed tiger might have uttered ;—| round with the champagne. The benevolent host 
somebody hooked on to it, and when he got into, —the mirthful Buzzard—the polite Sharples—even 
the blaze of the waxlights in the dining-room, he | the stately Skrimshire, encouraged this disposition ; 
found it was Matilda Beddington. She made her | he recovered his spirits, and though he did not 
way to an upper seat on the right hand of Mr. | venture to say anything that was particular to his 
Buzzard, so that he felt himself mis en evidence | fair neighbors, his looks were quite as expressive 
rather nearer than he desired, but it was the post | as the most high-flown conversation. 
of honor, and therefore not to be eschewed. As, ‘If there is any misunderstanding,’’ he thought, 
he turned round to sit down, he perceived that Miss | ‘‘ it must be explained by-and-by.”’ 
Charlotte Beddington was placed next to himon}| ‘The explanation, however, was nearer than he 
the other side. He was thus not only between two expected. 
fires, but two flames, for the sight of these young! The dinner was over—the desert handed round 
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—Flinders and his fellows had withdrawn, and Mr. 
Beddington desired that the wine should circulate 
in the old-fashioned family way. 

**A bumper!” said Buzzard, filling Mr. Bed- 
dington’s glass, and the example was universally 
followed. 

Mr. Beddington rose. 

‘1 shall have to return thanks, I suppose,”’ said 
Augustus to himself; “I hope the old buffer 
won't be long.”’ 

** It is seldom,” said Mr. Beddington, in a much 
more natural tone than when he heard him quoting 
from the Times, while his features wore a peculiar 
expression ; ‘‘ it is seldom that it falls to the lot of 
man to have to communicate to his relations and 
friends an event of greater importance than that 
of which I am about to inform you.’’—(Hear! 
hear! from Mr. Buzzard.) ‘* The greatest happi- 
ness a parent can know is the happiness of his 
children. ‘To see them established in that condi- 
tion of life which his own experience tells him is 
alone conducive to—to—to happiness, is all he 
desires. Nothing, therefore, is more flattering to 
a parent’s vanity, nothing more grateful to his feel- 
ings, than to be assured that the choice they have 
made is unexceptionable. I speak,’’ continued 
Mr. Beddington, with animation, ‘* of moral worth, 
of social value, without reference to the world’s 
lucre,’’—(‘* A devilish liberal old boy,”’ said Au- 
eS) ** But when that is superadded,’’ Mr. 

eddington went on, smiling, ‘‘ their effect is, I 
need not say, materially enhanced.’’—(Cheers 





from Mr. Buzzard and the Messieurs Shanks.) | 
(‘* What ’s he aiming at now! I hope he does n't | 
think I 've got money,’’ muttered our young man.) | 
** There is, my friends, a gentlemar in this com- | 
pany’’—( Augustus looked hard at the sponge-cake 

before him)—*‘ an individual who has honored us | 
with his society on the present occasion—one who, | 
though but recently a stranger to the circle which | 
he has entered to adorn’’—(the cast in Augustus’ 

eye intensified here into a squint, and his whiskers, | 
if possible, grew redder)—* has made himself so 

advantageously known to that circle, that not to | 
express satisfaction, not to give vent to feelings of | 
delight, would betray a want of perception as 
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obtuse as it would be ungrateful. My gratitude, 
in point of fact, has only one limit—a limit im- 
posed, I have no doubt, by the diffidence which 
more than all his other superior qualities marks 
the character of our distinguished guest. But let 
him conquer that diffidence. He is now amongst 
friends, all of whom are minutely informed of every 
circumstance that has taken place in this house 
since first he set foot in it. Mr. Augustus Head- 
long will possibly have the goodness to explain to 
me, to them, and more particularly to my daugh- 
ters, which of the Miss Beddingtons he intends to 
render happy by his choice, since he last night did 
them the honor to propose to ALL FrouR.”’ 

There was no cheering at the close of this 
speech, as the words fell hard, and dry, and cold, 
on the tympanum of the junior Treasury clerk. 
He had been gradually awakening to the can- 
sciousness of Beddington’s meaning, and the last 
sentence settled the point. His eyes swam, his 
knees knocked together ; there was a noise in his 
ears as of fifty Strand omnibuses ; but he managed 
to get on his legs—the legs that had once been his 
pride—and then he tried to speak. He might as 
well have tried to sing ; his throat was filled with 
something drier than saw-dust. ‘There was noth- 
ing left for him but to bolt ; and reeling, stumbling, 
driving, he staggered out of the room, amidst inex- 
tinguishable screams and roars of laughter. 





It was long before the Beddingtons forgot this 
adventure, and we are not quite sure that, in spite 
of it, the young ladies left off flirting with each 
other’s lovers. Matilda sometimes thought she 
might have done worse than have kept Augustus to 
herself, for, after all, she argued, it was more the 
fault of papa’s champagne than his natural inclina- 
tion. She was confirmed in this opinion when her 
brother Charles came home one day with the news 
that Mr. Headlong’s aunt was dead, had disin- 
herited her two older nephews, and left all her 
money to Augustus. And when she afterwards 
saw his marriage in the papers, she thought with a 
sigh on the old proverb, 


‘* 1,"HOMME PROPOSE—ET DIEU DISPOSE !”’ 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
LINES. 


Give true hearts bat hearth and sky, 
And some flowers to bloom and die. 
In thee and in this quiet mead 
The lesson of sweet peace I read, 
Rather in all to be resigned than blest. 
Kesie. 
Tere is a calm November day, 


When heaven is veiled in softest gray, 
That to a thoughtful spirit seems 
More soothing than June’s brightest beams. 


Still mingle on the wood’s dark screen 
Autumn's bright tints with faded green, 
But not a wintry breath is there 

To chill the mild and balmy air. 


*T is peace on such a day to stand, 
And gaze upon the quiet land, 
Or listen in the stillness round, 

“o catch each low and distant sound : 


Some note from village, farm, or fold, 
A winding horn, a church bell tolled ; 
Or clear and sweet from some near brake 





A lonely bird its music make. 


And then to wander far and free, 

O’er the wide heath and grassy lea, 

To find, or give, a magic power, 

To simplest form of tree and flower. 

Soft lights, sweet sounds unmarked before 
When Summer spread her dazzling store, 
Have now a power to charm and bless, 
That fills the heart with thankfulness. 

’T is like old age in peace declining, 
Content its summer joys resigning : 

*T is like the smile that *‘ sickness wears,” 
That gleams through sorrow’s patient tears. 
O, had we God's good works alone 

That we could love and call our own, 
Though friends forsake us, foes oppress, 
He has not left us comfortless. 


His hand around, beneath, above, 
Has traced its characters of love ; 
Alike in storm, in sun, in shower, 
We see His mercy and His power. 


From every mood of every mind 

Some sympathetic chord we find, 

Some whisper of the “ still, small voice,” 
That bids us worship and rejoice ! 
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From the Spectator, week ending 4 May. 


Aurnoven the public interest in the Church 
ferment has in great part subsided, the clergy 
cannot make up their minds effective'y to a quies- 
cent course. ‘They would, and they would not. 
In the correspondence with Mr. Beresford Hope, 
the Bishop of London shows an evident desire to 
preserve a safe position ; the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury replies to Mr. Maskell, a doubting and 
inquiring divine inclined to Romanism, in a man- 
ner so evasive and indecisive as to make him com- 
plain, not without show of reason, that there is 
scarcely anything fixed authoritatively for him to 
teach in the way of doctrine; and even the 
Bishop of Exeter administers a sharp rebuke to 
‘*my dear Maskell’? for making a further stir. 
Yet Dr. Phillpotts himself, foiled in his appeal 
against Mr. Gorham in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, cannot resist a new attempt to arrest the 
judgment of the Privy Council in the Court of 
Common Pleas—where Lord Campbell, adjudica- 
tor on the first appeal and correspondent with 
Miss Sellon, does not preside. Before the Court 
of Common Pleas, then, the old statutes on con- 
vocation are submitted, and the court has under 
consideration the question whether a rule shall 
issue. 





The fact is, that the clerical order feels a very 
general soreness at its subjection to a lay review | 
of its doctrinal action, and yet also a very general 
alarm at the agitation of the ulterior question in- | 
volved—the relation of church and state. Not 
to permit the ecclesiastical authority of the 
church to define its own doctrine, appears to be 
an excess of lay intervention; and yet to permit 
that defining power, expressly and fully, is deemed 
to imply too absolute an independence of the state. 
That is the difficulty which has oceurred to prac- 
tical speculators ; the ecclesiastics are aware of it, 
and of the extent to which it prevails; and they 
hesitate to push their claims very decidedly. And 
yet, while Dr. Phillpotts rebukes Mr. Maskell’s 
rash stubbornness, he cannot resist trying the 
Court of Common Pleas ! 


The electors of the Paris department have 
chosen Eugéne Sue as their deputy, precisely 
because his adhesion to Socialism is not moderate 
—that it is, if recent and questionable in motive, 
emphatic and unequivocal. Political prudes are 
much scandalized, as well as many who are not to 
be called prudes in any sense ; but thus far the 
social democratic party has proceeded with so much 
steady purpose and mastery, that its plan merits at 
feast a respectful patience to await the issue. It 
is contending against a combination of parties, 
who are checked in the struggle less by scruples 
than by unsettled purpose, want of devotion, or 
incapacity. We have little sympathy with the 
ultra-republicans of Paris; but the self-seeking 
of the professional parliamentarians opposed to 
them, the trickery of the official adventurers, and 





the bigotry of the zealous reactionaries, serve as 3 


foil to the democrats. Both sides are behaving 
as if in preparation for a coup d’état: in the uni- 
versal state of distrust and mutual deception, the 
issue is dark to all sides: the excessive labor of 
the officials to make good their own position, and 
draw out the democrats in some demonstration, 
indicates the fears under which they lie. 

From Madrid comes a scandal of the palace. 
King Francisco, weary of his bondage, desires to 
run free ; but, lest he should not stop to counte- 
nance his wife’s accouchement, he is kept a pris- 
oner in the palace, and is at last induced to 
yield to that compulsion. Under such auspices is 
to be born the heir to the hereditary thrones of 
Castile and Arragon. ; 

The Erfurt Parliament is postponed—lies by, 
to see the turn of events; to revive with hope, or 
die with decency, according to circumstances. 


The fashionable morning journal describes with 
gusto the rich fabric of a new cradle prepared for 
the queen’s newest infant— 

** The sides, which are finished, are carved in 
the choicest box; the difficulty of procuring 
which wood [of sufficient size] has been one of 
the causes for the delay attending the work. In 
the upper portion are friezes in relief, having an 
alternate introduction of roses and poppies, de- 
signed and executed with the purest feeling of 
Italian taste. Beneath them is a bold torus 
moulding with pinks, inserted in fluted hollows. 
The interiors of the rockers are ornamented with 
foliated dolphins, and even the edges of the foot 
and head are elaborately carved into scroll work.’’ 


At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Mary- 
lebone, to promote Prince Albert’s Show of Indus- 
try—Lord Portman in the chair, and many nota- 
bles attending—Mr. Cobden personally vouched a 
report lately prevalent in private circles. 

Referring to the jealousy lest our markets be 
glutted by foreign products—quite an error, as the 
show will not be a bazaar—he said he was pre- 
pared to make a statement that would remove all 
fears. It was that there was a project on foot in 
the United States of America for purchasing the 
exposition as soon as it should be finished, and 
carrying it off bodily to New York. If such a 
project had originated with any other country in 
the world, he should have laughed at it as chimer- 
ical ; but knowing that the men who had started 
this idea were persons of high respectability and 
large capital, one of them being the owner of the 
line of packet-ships between London and New 
York, he bélieved that the idea would be carried 
out, and that it would prove an admirable specu- 
lation too when completed. 


There are strange rumors afloat again as to the 
interference of Prince Albert with the education 
of the Prince of Wales, in whose education as 
heir apparent to the throne, the nation must nat- 
urally take a deep concern. * * * ‘The re- 
port is, that the prince consort has objected to 
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his son being taught the Church Catechism. It 
is also said that his royal highness’ tutor has 
declined being a party to such a dereliction of 
duty ; and that he has therefore either resigned 
his responsible office, or intimated a wish to be 
relieved from it as soon as another arrangement 
can be made.—London Correspondence of the Ox- 
ford Herald. 





THE CHURCH. 


Tue Reverend Mr. Maskell, Vicar of St. Mary 
Church in the diocese of Exeter, resolved, afier the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
in the Gorham case, to resign his ministry in a 
church which, in his construction, that decision 
implies to have no doctrines to teach and no faith 
to inculeate, except on the one point of the Trinity. 
But his parishioners, affectionately regarding him, 
and eschewing the increasing scandal of such con- 
sequences of the Gorham decision, passed a resolu- 
tion dissuading him from his purpose, and sent a 
memorial to his diocesan, the Bishop of Exeter, 
beseeching that dignitary to decline accepting Mr. 
Maskell’s resignatiun. A correspondence ensued 
between the bishop and Mr. Maskell ; subsequently 
a correspondence ensued between Mr. Maskell and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and Mr. Maskell 
has published the whole. 

The Bishop of Exeter's letter, dated the 14th 
of April, is a reply to a copy of Mr. Maskell's 
“Second Letter on the Present Position of the 
Nigh Church Party in the Church of England,” 
published on the 10th of April, to explain his 
reasons for resigning his cure of souls. 


The bishop at once pronounces Mr. Maskell’s 
main position—that every church is bound to have 
dogmatic teaching on the particulars he mentions— 
untenable, ‘* Dogmatic teaching, beyond the accept- 
ance and enforcement of the creeds, is not of itself 
essential to the catholicity of a church.”’ If her 
formularies are based on the creeds, and her sacra- 
ments of baptism and the eucharist include what is 
necessary to their due administration, then all that 
is essential is enjoyed in her communion. Still, a 
‘‘more dogmatical teaching’? to oppose rising 
heresies, and ‘* clearer and more conclusive”’ articles 
containing ‘* other particulars,’ were much to be 
wished. But a scheme of dogmatical teaching on 
the matters which Mr. Maskell enumerates would 
cut off from the communion of the Church all minis- 
ters dissenting in any particular ; and if so, there 
aaa be excommunication for matters not fundamen- 
tal. 

Then comes the practical question—is there any- 
thing in the pamphlet making it Mr. Maskell's duty 
to leave hischarge? Though it must be read with 
pain, and with much apprehension for the effect it 
will produce, there seems nothing in it ‘* which 
exceeds the bounds of—I do not say discreet—I do 
not say charitable—l do not say dutiful—but I do 
say tolerable discussion '’? Mr. Maskell has aright 
to urge a removal of blemishes, a supply of defi- 
ciencies, a nearer approach to completeness ; ‘‘ and 
if this has been done in a manner which many (my- 
self among the number) shall think undutifal, I do 
not think that we are thereby justified—on the con- 
trary, I think we should be schismatical—in telling 





THE CHURCH. 


you to quit us.’ “It would be our wisdom to 
consider, with minds as little as possible disturbed 
by dissatisfaction at your tone,’’ the important mat- 
ter you bring before us. ‘* That there is much of 
truth in what you say, I feel ; that there is so much 
as you believe, I cannot assent.”” ‘* The measure 
immediately necessary—the necessity of which is 
pressing upon us—is the restoration of synodical 
action. Lam sorry to be obliged to add, that I do not 
think that you have, in this your late effort, facili- 
tated that restoration ; for you will, I think, have 
exasperated the disinclination to it in men of author- 
ity; though you will probably have increased in 
many minds, as you have in mine, an earnest longing 
for it.’’ The bishop therefore expresses his opinion 
that it is Mr. Maskell’s duty to retain his charge. 

After some further letters, Mr. Maskell laid all 
the circumstances, and his perplexities, before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and ventured to ask 
his grace what doctrines he ought to teach his 
people to believe. 


Ought I to teach, and have I the authority of the 
Church of England to teach, that the grace of re- 
generation, together with the remission of original 
sin, is certainly given to all infants in the sacra- 
ment of holy baptism? Again, upon the same and 
equal authority, that justification 1s always concur- 
rent with the due reception of the sacrament of 
baptism. Or again, that an especial gift of the 
Holy Ghost is, in a sacramental manner, given to 
faithful recipients, in confirmation, by the laying 
on of the hands of the bishop? Or again, that 
orders transmitted through the Baiesepets is of the 
essence of the Christian Church? Or, once more, 
that the words in the Ordinal, ‘* Whosoever sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven,’’ &c., convey 
to the priesthood the power of absolving penitents, 
to be exercised, in its fulness, only after particu- 
lar confession, as indicated in the office of Holy 
Communion and the Visitation of the Sick? 

These subjects, my lord, I consider to be inti- 
mately connected with the foundations of religious 
faith, and, according as they are believed, with the 
daily life and practice of every Christian man. It 
is lly suppose, that the Church of Christ 
should have left them undetermined. 


The archbishop replied at considerable length, 
with perfect courtesy, and with much caution. 


‘* Your bishop justly states that there are many 
subjects connected with our holy religion upon 
which we have no reason to expect the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church. Indeed, your second 
published letter complains of matters left undeter- 
mined, upon which the Church could not possibly 
pronounce a decision, unless it were her office to 
reveal what is to be believed, rather than to teach 
what has been revealed.’’ To a certain extent, 
this was the case with the questions now asked. 

Respecting the grace of regeneration, the arch- 
bishop says, that what is included in it is not de- 
clared in the Articles ; nor is regeneration limited 
to baptism ; but the rubric furnishes ** some an- 
swer,’ which he quotes. On justification the 
Church can only teach as Seripture teaches ; it 
cannot intrude into ‘* secret things ;’’ he again 
quotes texts, ‘* further than which we are not clear- 
ly informed.’’ The other three questions he groups 
together, and again answers, that the Church has 
no authority to teach more than is revealed in the 
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silent,’’ as Scripture confirmation differs from that 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer. So 
with regard to Episeopacy, she is content with 
saying that from the A postles’ time the three orders 
of bishops, priests, and deacons, have come down 
tous. As to absolution and remission of sins, if 
she has not taught more than that itis “ given to 
all them that truly repent and believe,”’ it is not 
that her teaching is defective, but that she finds no 
instructions in Scripture which justify her in say- 
ing more. 

Scarce hoping that his superficial reply on mat- 
ters requiring volumes to discuss, will be satisfac- 
tory, the archbishop still hopes it may suggest 
thoughts of the danger of the step Mr. Maskell 
has meditated. 


Mr. Maskell, not satisfied, again addressed the 
archbishop, preferring his petition for more cate- 
gorical replies— 


Am I right in so understanding your replies 
to my questions, as to conclude that I ought not to 
teach, and that I have not the authority of the 
Church of England to teach, any of the doctrines 
spoken of in those five questions, in the dogmatical 
terms there stated ? 


The archbishop could ‘‘ only answer the second 
inquiry by another—are the doctrines contained in 
the Word of Godt” ‘ Preach the Word.” 
Nothing not there found, nothing not thereby 
taught, is to be thought requisite for salvation, or 
taught for belief. 

Mr. Maskell now felt on firm land— 


He does believe that all those doctrines are to be 
found in and fully proved by Holy Scripture as 
being certainly true. But he consents to his grace’s 
opinion, that he is nevertheless not so authorized to 
teach them as would forbid and condemn his teach- 
ing the contrary. So that, with pain and sorrow, 
he finds it to be as he supposed—that he has no 
faith and no doctrines to teach on any subject, ex- 
cept, perhaps, regarding the ever-blessed Trinity, 
as certainly the doctrines and the faith of the church 
in which he is a minister. ‘In other words, :f 
there is anything which I ought to teach, it is this, 


that the Church of England has no distinct doctrine 


except on a single subject.”’ 

He closes the correspondence with an apostrophe 
on so lamentable a state of things. ‘* My lord, 
can there be any religious system devised on earth 
so destructive of spiritual life, and so opposed to 
the reality of spiritual practice, as one which, under 
the guise of purity and moderation, throws open 
all doctrines except one to the determination of 
each man’s private judgment, and suffers us to be- 
lieve (as we will) either this or that, or, if we dare 
to do so, nothing at all?’ Nor do I see how such a 
system, once openly avowed, can fail to lead thou- 
sands into infidelity,”’ 

A reply by the Bishop of Exeter to a numer- 
ously signed address of sympathy from Notting- 
ham contained these expressions—‘‘ The time is 
coming—rather, is already come—when every one 
must declare himself, if he is faithful. Individu- 
al confession of the true faith is now necessary ; 
for we have ceased to have security for the asser- 
tion of that faith by the laws of the state, and 
the very possibility of asserting it by synod is 


Mr. Beresford Hope has forwarded to the news- 
papers, for publication this week, a letter ad- 
dressed to him by the Bishop of London. It is 
dated on the 11th of March, nearly a fortnight 
earlier than the one addressed to Mr. Cavendish 
and published some weeks ago. The purport of 
the letter only now published, is to quiet Mr. 
Hope’s uneasiness, by assuring him that neither 
the sentence of an ecclesiastical court nor that 
of the judicial committee can be regarded as 
finally settling any question of doctrine. Mean- 
while, the friends of the Church must not leave it 
until ‘‘ convocation shall by a solemn act reject 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration :’’ before 
that it would be ‘‘ an act of schism,’’ an abandon- 
ment of the ship in distress. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


Yes, there it blooms forever ! 
That girlish face so fair, 
Upon the breathing canvas— 
And yet not only there ; 
For, like as is its sweetness, 
Far fairer is it wrought, 

In all its gentle beauty, 
Upon the painter’s thought. 


Lo, while his pencil drew her, 
Within the stately room, 
Love took his stand beside him, 
Amid its gorgeous gloom ; 
And as upon the canvas 
Kach feature stole to sight, 
Love stamped it in the painter’s thought 
In colors yet more bright. 


Nor fleeting were the touches 
Of that immortal art— 
They bloom in hues unfading 
Though youth and years depart ; 
The painter’s head is hoary— 
Her fair face wrinkles fill, 
’ Yet, bright as when Love drew it, 
His thoughts retain it still. 
Ladies’ Companion. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ir is proposed to erect in Brooklyn, N. Y., an 
Oeservatory. ‘The cost, including instruments 
of the first class, to be about $25,000—besides the 
ground. Of this money, half has been already 
subscribed ; and there are several competitors for 
the honor of giving the site. We commend to the 
liberality of the New York merchants this vigorous 
and promising enterprise ; and beg leave to suggest 
to the council of the Astronomical Society the ex- 
pediency of raising a yearly sum sufficient to pay 
for daily observation and record, in imitation of the 
Royal Observatory of Greenwich. (See our No. 
316.) Of course their range must be far less ex- 
tensive—but they may do much, with a compara- 
tively small expenditure. 

Mr. B. W. Dwight, Brooklyn, is the secretary 





denied to us.’ 
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Prospectos.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
~ittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it « ! many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the mer nge 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; aud Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer ; t are intermixed with the Milit 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin piateoally, Bove Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, a ting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly muliply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now pecomes every inte:ligent American to be informea 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. Ana 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of —- to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 
phical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and a fully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves infor: of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
— and Physiciuns—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful totheir Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some gvod in our day and generation ; 
and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals 
in any other way than —— a sufficient supply of 
a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
MY a large collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be pular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 








Texms.—The Livine Ace is published every Sat.r- 
day by E. Lirretrt & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and po y atte to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
address to the office of publi ion, as above. 

— paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ows .— 
Four copies for > « «6 « @O 
Nine — re ° e ° - $40 00. 
Twelve “ “* . « « « ean 





Complete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely nd, packed in neat boxes 
and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12! cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
ae Se volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pe ea there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
voluines. 


encies.—We are desirous of making arrangemeni~ 
in all of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


a 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 

Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be ny with more than new 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 
_ A newspaper Is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly , containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 


advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 


eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bostow. 








Wasnrineron, 27 Dec. 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me the 
age. 


most useful. It contains indeed the cnpeaition only of the ame literature ry “ anon 
language, but this, Ly its immense extent and comprehension, es a portraiture of the human mind in the utmos? 
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